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Golden Gate Bridge 
Gets Insurance For 
About 50% Of Value 


Modified Plan Accepted Because of 
Heavy Lines Taken on Oak- 
land Bridge 


TOTAL AMOUNT $58,000,000 
$12,000,000 All Risk and $1,825,- 


000 Use and Occupancy on 
Golden Gate 





Fire and marine insurance companies 
have accepted a total of approximately 
$14,000,000 insurance on the new Golden 
Gate Bridge at San Francisco, This 
represents something more than 50% of 
the value of the physical property, it 
having been found impossible to secure 
full coverage for two reasons. In the 
frst place the insurance market already 
carries $36,000,000 on the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bridge under an all risks form 
with an 80% coinsurance provision plus 
000000 U. & O., and second, th 
earthquake hazard of that section of 
California is such that insurers do not 
wish to have mere than the present to- 
tal of $58,000,000 on two bridges in one 
Pacific Coast port. 

For some time cfforts were made to 
place $18,750,000 for the all risk line, that 
being practically 80% to value, under a 
three-year policy. The coverage now 
placed totals $12,000,000 on the bridge 
itself and in addition there is $1,825,000 
use and occupancy insurance. Both poli- 
cies are for three year terms and the 
use and occupancy contract states that 
the underwriters will pay not more thaa 
$5,000 a day for a maximum period of 
ne year. 

Remainder of Value Uninsured 


The much larger amount of insurance 
on the San Francisco-Oakland Bridge 
was taken by the market because that 
bridge is composed of three units and 
therefore considered essentially three 
risks from an underwriting standpoint. 
The Golden Gate Bridve, however, con- 
sists of only one unit and destruction of 
that would constitute a total loss under 
the policy. The remainder of the yalue 
of the bridge will have to remain unin- 
sured unless excess coverage should be 
secured at some later date. Actual losses 
on large bridges have so far been neg- 
ligible. 

Use and occupancy insurance on the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bridge is written 
a stipulated amount form with maxi- 
mum amounts payable set at $11,000 a 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Explore the Premises 


One of the sales stories we best like to read is that 
which tells how the underwriter thoroughly explores the 
premises, so to speak, of an employer on whom he calls. 
In the outer office are young men and young women, and 
older men, and such an underwriter courteously and tact- 











fully gains access to them, very often through the young 
woman defender of the employer's barricade. Applica- 
tions result. And when they come from young men, 
contacts are made which as the years go by change many 
one-time buyers into patrons, frequently for large 
amounts, and into centers of influence whose suggestions 
yield handsome profits. Calling on the employer alone 
is a waste of opportunity and of precious time. 


And in such contacts there should be real salesman- 
ship, that uncovers the need and tells how the company 
will meet it.—instead of displaying competitive triviali- 
ties about dividends, net cost, and similar things that 
have little to do with life insurance service. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ws. H. KINGSLEY, President 
Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 
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Equitable To Allow 
Urban Part-Timers; 
Six Months’ Period 


Limited to Where Agency Feels 
Newcomers Can Make Good 
as Whole-Timers 


LETTER SENT TO THE FIELD 
History of Agency Officers’ and 


National Association’s ‘“‘Agency 
Practices Agreement’’ 














\lbert G. Borden, second vice-presi- 
dent Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
on October 29 sent the following letter 
to general agents and agency mana- 
gers of the Society: 

“The Equitable, as you know, decided 
some little time ago to limit its repre- 
sentation in cities of 50,000 or over to 
whole-time agents. Our experience has 
indicated, however, that the carrying out 
of this rule as heretofore applied has 
been the means of denying admission to 
the life insurance business to worthwhile 
men and women who had an interest in 
the business, but who required a transi- 
tion period in which to adjust themselves 
to our work. The immediate severanc¢ 
of the income from the old employment 
often interposed too great a barrier. 

“With a view, therefore, to a bette: 
application of this whole time rule, and 
in the thought that it will overcome the 
difficulty to which many of our managers 
have directed our attention, will you 
please note that it has been decided to 
allow the making of a part-time contract 
to run for a period not to exceed six 
months where the general agent or agen- 
cy manager in a limited number of cases 
feels that the new appointee will actu- 
ally become a successful whole-time pro- 
ducer. 

“You are therefore authorized to be 
guided by this new construction of 
whole-time employment, but with thx 
understanding that the six months’ lim- 
itation will be rigidly enforced.” 

History of Plan 

Mr. Borden’s first paragraph has ref- 
erence to the “Agency Practices Agree- 
ment,” sometimes called “the part-time 
agreement.” That agreement became ef- 
fective February 26, 1935. It has as one 
of its aims elimination of part-timers in 
urban centers. Idea of a plan of guid- 
iug principles and agrcement on the sub- 
ject of part-timers originated with the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers when Theodore M. Riehle, manager 
Equitable Society, 225 West Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, was president. 

The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters appointed an agency prac- 
tices committee as did the Association 
of Life Agency Officers. The late Frank 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Finds Present Underwriting Practice 


as to Large Risks [oo Liberal 


A closer underwriting scrutiny of risks 
jor large amounts is indicated from 
compilations based on the experience of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society and 
recently discussed before the Actuarial 
Society by Ray D. Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent of the Equitable Society. The ma- 
terial presented by Mr. Murphy at- 
tracted much attention among actuaries, 

Some of the conclusions drawn from 
the compilations on experience with large 
risks point to a modification of present 
underwriting practices of this class. For 
example, for some years it has been 
considered conservative underwriting to 
approve risks for amounts where the 
premiums did not exceed 20% of income. 
This figure is much too high, according 
to Mr. Murphy’s findings. 

Some Conclusions Drawn 

Here are some of Mr, Murphy’s con- 
clusions as to underwriting of large 
risks: 

1. Proper underwriting is of more 
importance in determining the mortality 
under risks of $50,000 or more than 
the economic cycle. In a period of pros- 
perity cautious underwriting is still nec- 
essary to prevent undue losses. 

2. There is no age group which does 
not require a careful handling of large 
cases, 

3. Do not grant the ordinary limit of 
the company, if it is a large amount, 
unless the case can be properly rated 


for 100% mortality or less. Ordinary 
borderline ratings in general tend to 


produce distinctly bad results for large 
tisks even if the amount limits for them 
are reduced. The insured’s income should 
be very ample if the borderline risk is 
to be accepted at standard rates. 

4, Beware the apparently small phys- 
ical blemish. In large cases it has been 
indicative of high mortality. Be sure 
every examination precaution is taken, 
including any available statements from 
attending physicians. 

5. Do not be satisfied to pass by cir- 
cumstances which raise a slight suspi- 
cion, particularly as to the insured’s 
physical condition or history, habits or 
character. 

6 Total insurance on the insured’s 
life of about $400,000 or more is a danger 
signal. Be sure all factors are favorable 
before issue. 

7, When premiums corresponding to 
the total insurance on the insured’s life 
approach 20% of his income there is a 
very definite danger signal. Business 
msurance should be included in making 
this test. For borderline cases and cases 
involving total insurance of $400,000 or 
over, the danger signal is reached at a 
distinctly earlier point. At the younger 
ages some rule should be used that will 
limit the issue to a lower amount than 
would be permitted by the 20% rule. 

8 The relation of business insurance 
alone to compensation is a doubtful cri- 
terion. 

9. As yet we know litle about proper 
tnderwriting of women for large amounts 
ut they tend to be a favorable group. 

Large substandard cases are apt 
to be unfavorable even with the usual 
‘xtfa premiums for the apparent im- 
pairments, An increase in the intensity 


of the evidence of insurability would 
‘eem to be in order. coupled with con- 
‘ervatism in the rating assigned. 

Data on Which Conclusions Were Based 


The basis of Mr. Murphy’s conclusions 
Was an investigation of the Equitable 





Society’s experience on insurances of 
$50,000 or more arising out of one ap- 
plication covering issues of 1925 to 1934 
inclusive carried to 1936 anniversaries 
including 14,646 standard policies under 
which 338 lives died holding 763 policies. 
The total exposure on an amount basis 
was 3,019,012,000 dollar- years; total 
claims were $34,927,000; average claim 
was $103,334, the largest being $700,000. 
Single premium contracts were eliminat- 
ed from the experience because they are 
in a different category. 
Premiums as to Percentage of Income 
Following are Mr. Murphy’s comments 
on amounts of risk with reference to in- 
come: “For some years many undervrit- 
ers have felt that total insurance, the 
premiums on which would require 20% 


was found that such distinctions could 
not be reliably made. 

“In recent years business insurance 
has been gauged by its relationship to 
compensation, in the absence of an in- 
tensive knowledge of the internal rela- 
tionships in the business. It was desired 
to see whether this method was satis- 
factory.” 


The Income Factor 


In a discussion of the income as a 
factor Mr. Murphy said: “It appears 
that even with the. most favorably rated 
cases, mortality begins to be perceptibly 
unfavorable in the group requiring about 
20% of income for premiums, and that 
there is ample justification for holding 
to a considerably lower percentage of 



































MORTALITY BY RATIO OF PREMIUMS TO INCOME—LARGE RISKS 
——Issues of 1925-1928 Issues of 1929-1932———— 
—_—Claims Claims 
Ratio of Total Amount Mortality Lives (000 omitted) Ratio 
Premiums to Income Lives (000 omitted) Ratio Amount Mortality 
Less Cia 7.596. 6.cics000 17 $ 970 79% 6 $ 390 59% 
Fe. OP BSc esas ca 44 3,209 97 20 1,422 92 
12.5% to 17.5%....+..-. 52 4,507 122 25 1,745 100 
17.5% to 22.5%.......-+ 54 4,891 147 14 1,484 114 
Po eS A. Se 37 3,534 169 13 1,190 179 
Gear Berek skeeeaxaees 93 10,329 180 14 1,065 161 
aE re ren peer 262 $27,431 141% 87 $ 7,296 110% 
MORTALITY BY RATIO OF PREMIUMS TO INCOME AND BY TOTAL INSURANCE 
-LARGE RISKS 
Total Insurance Less Than $400,000 Total Insurance $400,000 or More 
—_———Claims -- ———Claims 
Ratio of Total Amount Mortality Amount Mortality 
Premiums to Income Lives (000 omitted) Ratio Lives (000 omitted) Ratio 
Less than 7.5%.......+- 22 $ 1,260 a i $ “ame .— 
5 ot 56 3.399 8 ,232 51% 
ma. Xx... 59 3.922 90 18 2,330 202 
17.5% to 22.5%....0.0- 58 4,697 148 15 1,878 124 
22.5% tO 27.59%...-200% 39 2.898 155 11 1,826 200 
Over 27.5% .cececeeees 58 3,981 130 48 7,404 220 
TRO. 0k.csevacseens 265 $20,157 111% &9 $14,770 183% 








of the insured’s income if it were all on 
the Ordinary life plan, is the limit of 
safety. We desired to examine the fol- 
lowing groups: 

Percentage of Central 
Income Required Percentage 
SE eee rr 





75% 10° 12.5%. «00. cccccscecsens 10% 
12.59 to 175%... 6s.c0 ice ces scene 15% 
oa ae | Pee 
po Ne 32) SR ae 


a. re — 

“A table was then prepared showine 
for each age at issue the multiples of 
total income that fell within each of the 
six classifications shown above, on the 
basis of typical non-particinating rates 
on the Ordinary life plan. Thus the re- 
viewers could immediately set down item 
9 from item 8 and the age at issue. 

“In a preliminarv review it was found 
that we could not successfully classify 
each case again. as had been originally 
intended, excluding any business insur- 
ance from the total, since the papers 
did not ordinarily show the amount of 
business insurance if the current appli- 
cation was for personal insurance. It 
was highly desirable of course to study 
the results on business insurance sepa- 
rately from those on personal insurance. 
The cases taken as personal insurance 
included not only policies for the pro- 
tection of the family, but also inherit- 
ance tax or state expense insurance and 
cases on which there was no indication 
as to the actual purpose of the insur- 
ance. For the business insurance cases, 
no attempt was made to distinguish be- 
tween corporations, partnerships or in- 
dividuals operating under a_ business 
name, nor was any notice taken of the 
degree. of ownership by the insured. It 





income in cases of a borderline charac- 
ter. 

“A sharp rise in mortality occurred for 
cases involving total insurartce of $400,- 
000 or more compared with smaller 
amounts. The question therefore natu- 
rally arises whether any income rule 
should vary with the total insurance on 
the life. 

“It is a fact of the first importance 
that, if on our large risks selection over 
the period had been as it was except 
that we had adhered closely to a line 
of about 15% to 17.5% of income, our 
large risk experience would have been 
satisfactory. It should be remembered 
at the same time that the above test 
includes business insurance with per- 
sonal insurance in arriving at the total 
amount to be used in this test. 

“An analysis of the causes of death 
disclosed a markedly high ratio of sui- 
cides in the groups with total premiums 
in excess of 17.5% of income. Acciden- 
tal deaths showed a more moderate ex- 
cess over the expected in these groups. 
The ratio for the other causes of death 
tended to rise gradually until it was 
about one and one-half times the ex- 
pected on the group ‘Over 27.5%,’ 

“There should seem to be no hesita- 
tion after reviewing the results in as- 
suming that the percentage of income 
allowed for the larger cases should be 
definitely lower than for cases below 
$400,000 and should probably not exceed 
10%. Additional safeguards will appar- 
ently be needed to make that class of 
business satisfactory. For the smaller 
cases, say from $50,000 to $400,000 it 
would appear that 15% should be about 
the average limit of acceptance, permit- 
ting higher percentages only in the low- 
er part of that range where the case is 


favorably rated otherwise. These re- 
sults in a general way lend support to 
the limit proposed by Mr. Laird in his 
paper, ‘Financial Selection.’ presented to 
the Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation in May, 1935, That limit was 
based upon the amount of Ordinary life 
insurance purchased by 20% of the ap- 
plicant’s income not in excess of $25,- 
000, 15% for the next $25,000 of income 
and 10% on any excess of income over 
$50,000. Probablv this rule does not 
go far enough in limiting very large 
amounts of insurance. 

“Another combination of factors in 
which we were interested was the rela- 
tionship of the income rule to the age 
at issue. Did the lower premium rates 
at the younger ages permit the issue of 
an unhealthy amount of insurance under 
a rule which applied the same percent- 
ages of income to premiums at all ages? 

“Even making allowance for the small- 
er number of deaths at the younger 
ages, the evidence is still fairly strong 
that the income rule needs some adjust- 
ment at the younger ages. One method 
might be to vary the percentage with 
age at issue. Another method of ap- 
proach would be the application of the 
insurable value principle based on age 
along with the percentage of income 
rule, permiting only the smaller of the 
two amounts. It probably would be 
found that the insurable value principle 
would control at the young ages and 
the income rule at the middle and high 
ages.” 

Business Insurance 

Of the total amount of insurance 
entering the exposures approximately 
three-fourths was classified as personal 
insurance. Creditor insurance involved 
only five deaths for arn amount of 
$405,000. The mortality ratio was 149%. 
Miscellaneous purposes accounted for 
only three deaths for $250.000 with a 
mortality ratio of 120%. The balance 
was business insurance for which a test 
was desired based on the relationship 
between total business insurance in force 
and applied for in all companies and 
annual compensation. 

Mortality by Total Rating 

Total ratings used did not include any 
ratings for plan of insurance. The rat- 
ings therefore represent the percentage 
of normal mortality expected except’ for 
any self-selection by plan. The results 
of this mortality study were as follows: 


MORTALITY BY TOTAL RATING— 
LARGE RISKS 











- Claims 
Amount Mortality 

Rating Lives (000 omitted) Ratio 
95 or lower... 147 $14,687 113% 
100 or 105 92 8,962 142 
110 to 120 92 9,163 150 
Lae = secisxas 24 2,115 251 
WOR eicascnes 338 $34,927 133% 


From this table one might deduce, said 
Mr. Murphy, that in order to keep large 
risk mortality satisfactory it will be nec- 
essary to use much more severe rating 
limits than for small amounts, There 
also appears to be justification for a com- 
pany to restrict its amount limits mate- 
rially as the rating rises above 100, and 
to increase its scrutiny of the case other- 
wise if it is of a borderline character. 


Medical Debits 


A notation was made of each case with 

a medical debit of ten or more: points, 

other than for build or family history, 
(Continued on Next: Page) 
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Life Presidents’ Theme 
Meeting Public Needs 

CONVENTION HERE DEC. 2-3 

Gerard S. Nollen, President Bankers 


Life, Chairman; Prominent Outside 
Speakers to Be Heard 








Theme of the thirty-first annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents which will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria December 2-3 will be 
“The Response of Life Insurance to 
American Needs.” Gerard S. Nollen, 
president of the Bankers Life Co. of 
Des Moines, will be the presiding officer 
and deliver the opening address. 

Leading life insurance executives and 
a number of prominent national figures 
outside of insurance will discuss phases 
of the subject. These addresses will dis- 
cuss such matters as the current re- 
sponse of life insurance to the needs of 
the American public, the extent to which 
future responsiveness is being made pos- 
sible and how business is meeting in- 
vestment trends. The part of the agency 
forces will also be discussed. 

A special report will analyze the cash 
transactions of the companies tracing in- 
coming and outgoing life insurance funds 
since the beginning of the depression. 
Another paper based on life insurance 
records for the year will reveal current 
mortality trends. There will also be an 
address by George A. Bowles, president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and sunerintendent of 
the Virginia Insurance Department. A 
prominent Canadian official will repre- 
sent the Dominion on the program with 
an address. 

Particular attention this year will be 
given to the national health trend. with 
an address by an official of the Public 
Health Service at Washington. Other 
outside speakers whose names will be 
announced later will be a prominent in- 
dustrialist, an authority on public utility 
management, a world famous scientist 
and a specialist in the industrial use of 
agricultural by-products. Also will be 
heard a speaker prominent in the war 
against crime. 





Allows Part-Timers 


(Continued from Pagel) 

H. Davis, vice-president Penn Mutual 
Life, was chairman of the agency offi- 
cers’ committee until he died when he 
was succeeded by W. W. Jaeger, vice- 
president Bankers Life Co. Other mem- 
bers of the original committee were H. 
H. Armstrong, Travelers; W. P. Coler, 
American Central; W. W. Klingman, 
Equitable; D. C. MacEwen, Pacific Mu- 
tual; T. A. Phillips, Minnesota Mutual. 
Ex-officio members were Henry E. 
North, then chairman of executive com- 
mittee Life Agency Officers Association, 
and John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., secre- 
tary-treasurer of that association. Mem- 
bers of the National Association’s com- 
mittee included Chairman Riehle, Earl 
Brailey, New England Mutual; H. T. 
Burnett, Reliance Life; Paul F. Clark, 
John Hancock; Chester O. Fischer, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; Lester O. Schriver, 
Aetna Life. Major Roger B. Hull was 
ex-officio member. 


Sixty-four Signatories 


To date sixty-four companies have 
signed Agency Practices Agreement. 

The first three sections of the Agency 
Practices Agreement read as follows: 


1. An urban center is definitely defined to 
be a city of 50,000 persons or more, according 
to the 1930 U. S. census, and shall be under- 
stood to include certain territories within a 
radius of ten miles (more or less) from the 
center or boundary of such cities. Included 
also shall be certain additional natural popula- 
tion centers adjoining such urban centers. 

2. A part-time agent is defined to be one who 
in addition to selling life insurance, is engaged 
in work other than insurance in any of its 
branches. 

3. No part-time agents, as defined in para- 
graph 2, will be hereafter employed by this 
company to sell life insurance or annuities in 
urban centers, as defined in paragraph 1. 


On Large Risks 


(Continued from Page 3) 


in order to study the results of appar- 
ently minor physical blemishes indepen- 
dently of the total rating. In order to 
qualify for standard insurance the debit 
could not exceed twenty-five points. It 
is rather surprising to find that about 


30% of the cases had such a minor phys-, 


ical debit. 
Plan of Insurance 

Three groups were decided upon for a 
separation of material for the large risks 
by plan of insurance: (1) Permanent 
Plans, (2) 2 Year Term Policies, and 
(3) other Term policies. The 2 Year 
Term contracts are automatically con- 
verted to a permanent pre-elected plan 
and it was felt that such contracts might 
give different results from regular Term 
policies. Both Term experiences in- 
clude the experience under the subse- 
quent permanent forms in case of con- 


tinuation or conversion. 
MORTALITY BY PLAN OF 

———— Permanent Plans——_—— 

—— Claims Mor- 


Age at Amount tality Amount tality Amount _ tality tgp es Z rm : 

Issue Lives (000 om’d) Ratio Lives (000 om’d) Ratio Lives (000 0m’d) Ratio of the Penn Mutual Life, was elected 
Up to 39.. 40 $ 2,897 110% 26 $ 1,744 190% 4 $435 — president of the Association of Life In. 
40 - 49...104 11,811 159 31 2,196 95 3 256 — surance Medical Directors at th : 
10 - 49 1 1 196 56 — surance Medical Dit e forty 
oF eee 32,973 12000 S25 100 1,090 eighth annual meeting held last Thurs 

Total. . .267 $27,681 133% 74 $ 5,465 115% 18 $1,781 254% day and Friday at the Hotel Pennsy. 


In studying these and later results, the 
causes of death were tabulated in three 
groups, (a) Suicide, (b) Accident, and 
(c) Other Causes. These were compared 
with the expected deaths from these 
causes from the Equitable’s standard ex- 
perience on examined business for the 
issues of 1925 to 1935 carried to 1936 
anniversaries. The corresponding ratios 
were then taken and are shown bclow 
for permanent plans and Term policies. 
The number of lives involved is shown 
in parentheses after the ratios. 


CAUSES OF DEATH 


Plan of Insurance Suicide 
Permanent Plans..............-250% (42) 
Pe Serre 442 (23) 


The 2 Year Term experience is too 
small to make subdivisions of that par- 
ticular group satisfactory but it may be 
significant that ten of the eighteen deaths 
were caused by suicide or accident. 

From these results it seems that the 
caution used in handling regular Term 
applications from the physical viewpoint 
had a marked effect on the results, but 
that possibly doubtful cases may have 
been taken too readily on permanent 
plans or may have been accepted more 
readily on the 2 Year Term plan than 
on other Term plans. It is evident also 
that adequate care was not taken to 
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guard against a marked excess of vio- 
lent deaths particularly on the Term 
plans. 
Brokerage or Surplus Business 

In the experience under brokerage and 
surplus business, there were thirty-two 
deaths for $3,094,000 of insurance. The 
mortality ratio was 113%, distinctly bet- 
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Others Elected at Annual Meeting in 
New York City; Papers Presented 
At October 29 Session 
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Samuel B. Scholz, Jr., medical director 








vania in New York City. He succeeds 
Dr. Chester T. Brown, medical director 
Prudential. 
Other officers elected are these: First 
vice-president, Dr. Henry W. Cook 
medical director, Northwestern National 
Life; second vice-president, Dr. Harold 
M. Frost, medical director, New England 
Mutual; secretary, Dr. Edwin G. Dewis, 
associate medical director, Prudential: 
treasurer, Dr, Albert O. Jimenis, assist- 
ant medical director, Metropolitan Life: 
editor of the proceedings, Dr. Harry E 
Ungerleider, Equitable Society. 
Members of the executive council are 
these: Dr. Ross Huston, medical diree- 


ter than for business accepted from our 
own agents. The group is too small to 
give reliable conclusions, but it is pos- 
sible that the company’s careful attitude 
in accepting such business has produced 
that result. 
Female Mortality for Large Amounts 
The data heretofore given contained 
both male and female lives if issued at 
standard rates. The proportion of wom- 
en was about 3%. There were eleven 
deaths for a total amount of $940,000, 
and the mortality ratio was 91% No 








Accident Other Causes All Causes tor, Bankers Life Co.; Dr. Donald B. 
60% (16) 129% (209) 133% Cragin, medical director, Aetna Life; Dr, 
275 (16) 83 (50) 133 William Bolt, medical director, New 

York Life; Dr. Walter E. Thornton, 


subdivisions of the experience were prac- 
ticable, but it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that women present a different 
problem from that of men. 


FALKENHAINER AG’CY OPENING 


The formal opening of the C. O. Fal- 
kenhainer agency, Bankers Life Co. of 
Iowa, was held yesterday afternoon from 
three to six o’clock with many insurance 
men attending. The new agency is lo- 
cated at Suite 1703, 99 John Street, New 
York City. The appointment of Mr. Fal- 
kenhainer to head the agency was an- 
nounced recently. 


vice-president and medical director, Lin- 
coln National Life; Dr. David E. W. 
Wenstrand, medical director, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life. 

At the Friday session Dr. Peter G 
Denker, Equitable Society, reported on 
a study of disability claims for psycho- 
neurosis, showing women sufferers near- 
ly three times more numerous than men 
Dr. Frank H. Garber, medical director, 
Mutual Life, reporting on a goiter study 
said that goiter cases may be selected 
and insured at standard rates. 








A. K. TAYLOR’S NEW POST 





DONALD C. KEANE G. A. 


“BILL” STEVENS 





YESTERDAY 


TODAY 


TOMORROW 


-Organized Service- 
THE KEANE AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
CH 4-2384 225 west 34 STREET 


“MINUTE MEN” 


JACK FAIRWEATHER 





Made Publicity and Advertising Mar 
ager of American International Un- 
derwriters Corporation; His Career 
A. K. Taylor, who has been handling 
advertising and publicity for the Unite 
States Life for the past year, has been 
appointed publicity manager for the 
American International Underwriters 
Corporation, which was organized it 
1926 by C. V. Starr, who is also pres 
dent and a director of the U. S. Life 
Mr. Taylor entered the ranks of i 
surance ad managers in 1920 with the 
America Fore, being the first full-time 
advertising manager of that large fir 
insurance group. Next post was wi 
the National Board of Fire Underwnt 
ers as head of its public relations ¢ 
vision following which he accepted the 
invitation of C. V. Starr and his ass 
ciates to join forces with them in th 
Orient. There he spent four years 0 
taining practical experience in underwnt 
ing and agency development work. Re- 
turning to New York he went with the 
National City Bank and did some valt 
able pioneering work in the _insurantt 
trust field. In the present U. S. Life de 
velopment, including extension of “il 
facilities on a world-wide -basis, 
Starr selected Mr. Taylor to head # 
the company’s advertising and publicity 
activities. His work with the ALU 
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phoenix Mutual’ Life 
Promotions In Field 


SEVEN AGENCY CHANGES MADE 





.».President D, Gordon Hunter Points 
Out That All Promotions Are From 
Among Phoenix Organization 





Several promotions of men within the 
ganization were made this week by 
te Phoenix Mutual Life. 

yo L. Lee, formerly manager of the 
company’s Buffalo agency, has been ad- 
vanced to the managership of the De- 
‘oit agency. Mr. Lee, a graduate of 
Notre Dame, where he was a well known 
jotball star, joined the Phoenix Mutual 
, 1925 and has been manager at Buf- 
jlo since 1926. 

James G. Anwyl, formerly manager at 
Springfield, will succeed Mr. Lee at Buf- 
flo, Previous to his appointment in 
Springfield, Mr. Anwyl was a personal 
producer and supervisor in several of 
the company’s largest agencies, 

J. Allan Hunter, formerly a home of- 
fce field supervisor, will take over the 
management of the Springfield agency. 
\ graduate of Middlebury College, he 
oined the Phoenix Mutual in 1931. Since 
then he has received valuable training 
in selling, sales supervision and manage- 
ment. For the past few months he has 
been supervisor of the company’s Syra- 
cuse agency. 
Charles K. Oaks, for many years a 
member of the home office agency in 
Hartford, and more recently of the New 
York Rector agency, moves up to man- 
ager of the Syracuse agency. Mr. Oaks 
was one of the leading producers in the 
Hartford agency and was active in the 
Hartford Life Underwriters Association. 
He joined the Phoenix Mutual immedi- 
ately after his graduation from Colgate 
in 1922. , 
Patrick J. Philpott, an agency assist- 
ant at the home office since January, 
19%, is advanced to manager of the 
New York Rector Agency. Mr. Philpott 
had a background of seventeen years’ 
successful sales experience in other lines 
before joining the Phoenix Mutual in 
1934 and since then has received valua- 
ble training as a supervisor in two of 
the company’s New York agencies and 
at Detroit. 

E. H. May is advanced from super- 
visorship of the Hartford branch of the 
home office agency to full managership, 
and Kenneth Catlin is advanced from 
supervisorship of the New Haven branch 
of the home office agency to full mana- 
gership. Mr. May has been supervisor 
of the Hartford branch since 1929. He 
is prominent in Hartford life insurance 
circles and is a former captain in the 
lth Infantry, Connecticut National 
(ward. Mr. Catlin was formerly a per- 
sonal producer and supervisor in the 


Rochester agency and has been in 
charge at New Haven since the first of 
this year, 

Percy T. Hammonds, who has been 


‘upervisor of the Portland, Maine, agen- 
ty since September, 1935, is promoted to 


Life. manager. He received his early training 
in the New York downtown agency and 


in . ; : 

ns the later did supervisory work in several 
timp hee Agencies. He is a graduate of 
e fire Phan State and previous to joining the 
e hoenix Mutual had seven years’ ex- 
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UNAFRAID! 


That’s the way the widow and children 


sighted family provider face the future. 


Thanks to his affectionate concern 
they will have an income adequate 


to meet their needs. 


They represent a living monument 
to him upon whose thoughtful- 
ness they depend now as they 
did before he was lost to them. 


Tell your prospect how he can pro- 


tect his family in the same way. 





of a fore- 


























E. E. Dent Equitable 
Manager In Alabama 


WITH SOCIETY IN BALTIMORE 


Vice-President Wm. J. Graham An- 
nounces Appointment of Former Base- 


ball Player; Joined Society in 1924 





Appointment of Captain E. E. Dent 
as agency manager for Alabama, with 
headquarters at Birmingham, was an- 
nounced by Willim J. Graham, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society Monday. Captain Dent re- 
places John B. Stratford, who died re- 


"7 





CAPT, E. E. DENT 


cently. The new Alabama manager will 
be installed in office by Second Vice- 
President Vincent S. Welch of the Equi- 
table at a luncheon in Birmingham 
Monday. 

Captain Dent, at one time a major 
league baseball pitcher, joined the Equi- 
table on January 1, 1924, and was pro- 
moted to unit manager at Baltimore on 
January 1, 1926. He has been one of the 
leading Equitable Society agents for 
years on the basis of personal produc- 
tion and his Baltimore unit led all of the 
units in the Southern department of the 
Equitable for three years. 

Prior to the war he made professional 
baseball his career. In 1912 he set what 
has been called a record of being the 
property of three major and one minor 
league clubs in a single playing season. 
The Brooklyn Dodgers sold his contract 
to Newark in the International League, 
where he was drafted by the New York 
Yankees and traded to the Washington 
Senators, While pitching for Atlanta in 
1913, he won ten straight games to lead 
his team in winning the pennant from 
Mobile. 

Captain Dent trained for his war serv- 
ice at Leon Springs, Texas, where he 
was commissioned a first lieutenant in 
the Field Artillery, later being promoted 
to captain. He served eighteen months 
in France, including six months in the 
Army of Occupation as commander of 
Battery C, 19th Field Artillery. His 
regimental commander was _ Colonel 
Robert E. Foy of Anniston, Ala. 

He was born in St. Mary’s County, 
Maryland, on December 8, 1887, and was 
educated at Charlotte Hall Military 
Academy. Charlotte Hall was founded 
by the Dent family in 1774 and is said 
to be the oldest military school in the 
United States. Both his father, Colonel 
John Marshall Dent, a lawyer and for- 
mer editor of the Newman (Ga.) Herald, 
and his wife’s father, Captain Robert 
Marshall Freemon, fought for the Con- 
federacy. 

Captain Dent is a Mason, a member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Baltimore and a 
director of the Baltimore Institute of 
Life Underwriting. A cousin, Hubert 
Dent, is a United States congressman 
from Eufaula, Ala, 
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Growing Volume of Funds Under 
Options a Problem, Says Dr. Benner 


At the present time the amounts held 
by life insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in New York State not involving 
life contingencies probably exceeds one 
billion dollars. The increase in such 
funds has been rapid during the last few 
years but it will be even more rapid 
in the future in the opinion of Dr. 
Claude L. Benner, vice-president of the 
Continental American Life, The  so- 
called program method of selling life 
insurance now so prevalent is certain to 
bring this about, he told the Life Super- 
visors Association of New York City 
at a meeting Wednesday. 

“A situation fraught with danger is 
going to be brought about. unless this 
whole problem is carefully analyzed and 
adequate safeguards set up before these 
huge sums of money pile in upon us,” 
said the speaker. So long as there is a 
guaranteed rate of interest return per- 
mitting deposit with the companies of 
funds to draw 3% or 342% when a simi- 
lar return is not obtainable elsewhere 
and in addition a guarantee of return 
of the principal sum, there will be a 
selection against the companies particu- 
larly by the large holders of such poli- 
cies, stated Dr. Benner. He sees a 
rapid increase in such funds reaching 
perhaps several times the present total 
in a few years. 


Future Contingencies in Programming 


The program method of approach is 
more logical, leads to larger sales, also 
to sales of the type of insurance best 
fitted to meet the insured’s needs and 
it makes the insurance stay put, said 
Dr. Benner. All these results are cer- 
tainly desirable and everyone would like 
to see them continued. “But like all 
good things which are new and experi- 
encing a rapid growth, programming and 
estate planning can go too far. Per- 
sonally, I think that there is a good deal 
of reason for believing that we have 
gone just a little further than it is pru- 
dent to go in the matter of planning 
an estate through the medium of modes 
of settlements attached to life insurance 
contracts. Today it-is common with the 
program method of selling to provide 
modes of settlement in many cases so 
inclusive as to attempt to provide pro- 
tection for grandparents, parents, chil- 
dren and grandchildren, born and un- 
born, requiring many typewritten pages 
to express them and so complicated that 
no one but an attorney versed in con- 
struing wills is competent to interpret 
them. The evils of going far afield in 
naming contingent payees or secondary 
beneficiaries guaranteeing monthly in- 
comes at a fixed rate of interest to 
unborn generations is fairly obvious. 

“The person or institution dealing with 
future contingencies whether financial or 
otherwise needs discretionary powers, 
not merely contractual ones. But life 
insurance companies cannot exercise dis- 
cretionary powers with their policyhold- 
ers or beneficiaries. It is practically 
impossible to cover all the financial con- 
tingencies that may arise in connection 
with a man’s insurance estate in a con- 
tract providing for modes of settlement. 
I like the program method of life in- 
surance, It is sound and it is intelligent 
but I do not look with favor upon the 
recent trend of complicating modes of 
settlement so that all the proceeds are 
left with the insurance companies at the 
death of the insured,” 

Dr. Benner went on to say that from 
the company’s point of view there were 
different problems in connection with 
the extensive use of optional modes of 
settlement. There is an expense prob- 
lem which is already assuming signifi- 
cant proportions necessitating whole de- 
partments which do nothing but write 
and check modes of settlement when 
policies are issued. Some years later 
there will have to be whole departments 
doing nothing but disbursing the funds 


now being left with the companies un- 
der these options. “If these expenses 
could be assessed against the policies 
causing them, no cause for complaint 
would exist,” stated Dr. Benner. “I fear, 
however, the general body of policy- 
holders are likely to bear this cost. The 
legal problem is not being felt so much 
at present as it will be later when it 
comes to advising companies how to 
pay out the proceeds of policies covered 
by complicated modes of settlement. 

“The investment problem caused by 
leaving these huge sums with the com- 
panies is infinitely more important and 
it is in this field wherein lies the real 
danger. Here, almost unnoticed, forces 
of circumstances are forcing the com- 
panies out of their primary function of 
writing insurance and into the invest- 
ment banking field. A certain entrance 
into this field is inevitable and neces- 
sary but, in my opinion, it is not neces- 
sary nor advisable under the existing 
laws and forms of contracts to set up 
machinery for investing and handling so 
great an amount of the proceeds which 
belong to beneficiaries.” 

Would Not Guarantee Interest Rate 

On the subject of a guaranteed inter- 
est rate Dr. Benner said: “I firmly be- 
lieve that we should guarantee no rate 
of interest at all on funds left with the 
companies subject to withdrawal. I 
would permit the proceeds of policies to 
be left under the various settlement 
options but I would not guarantee a 
minimum rate of interest under any 
circumstances on all such funds.” 


DR. ALLISON MEDICAL DIRECTOR 





The Southwestern Life, Dallas, has 
appointed Dr. Wilfred J. Allison medi- 
cal director to succeed the late Dr. 


De Witt Smith. 
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Agency-Bureau Elections 


At the meeting last week of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers and the 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
the following officers were elected. 


Life Agency Officers 


Chairman: E. A. Olson, president, Mu- 
tual Trust Life. 

Vice-chairman: Jerome Clark, 
president Union Central. 

New Members Executive Committee: 
: Barr, vice-president, Kansas City 
Life; A. Patterson, vice-president, 
Penn Mutual; M. C. Cummings, general 
manager, Monarch Life, Canada. 


Sales Research Bureau 

Chairman: S. T. Whatley, vice-presi- 
dent, Aetna Life. 

Vice-chairman: R. B. Richardson, 
vice-president, Montana Life. 

Executive Committee: Jerome Clark, 
vice-president, Union Central (chair- 
man); Richard Boissard, vice-president, 
National Guardian, Wis.; O. J. Arnold, 
president, Northwestern National ; ie A 
Whatley, vice-president, Aetna Life; S. 
C. McEvenue, general superintendent, 
Canada Life. 


vice- 





Aetna Life To Keep Same 
Dividend Scale For 1938 


In a letter to the field force of the 
Aetna Life President Morgan B. Brain- 
ard states that the directors have voted 
to continue the present scale of divi- 
dends payable next year. 

The rate of interest allowed on partici- 
pating policies on proceeds left with the 
company and on dividend accumulations 
for all payments falling due in 1938 will 
be 314% continuing the same rate as in 
1937. The same rate of interest will be 
paid in the non-participating depart- 
ment on funds held by the company. 
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Life Managers Here 
Plan Annual Dinne 


COMPANY OFFICERS AS GUEST; 





Affair on December 3; O. § 
mings Speaker for Business ‘tone 
ence; Schmidt Heads Committee 





The Life Managers Association of Ney 
York City will hold its annual busines 
conference and dinner to life company 
officers, who will be in attendance at th 
meeting of the Association of Life Ingy,. 
ance Presidents, at the Waldorf-Astoriz 
Hotel on Thursday, December 2. 

At the business conference, schedule 
for three o’clock, the speaker will be 0. 
Sam Cummings, president, National As. 
sociation of Life Underwriters. His sy). 
ject will be “Planning a Year’s Agency 
Program.” Mr, Cummings is general 
agent for the Kansas City Life in the 
State of Texas. Following his addres 
the meeting will be open for genera 
discussion. 

The dinner party to life company off- 
cers is planned for seven o'clock. There 
will be no speeches. The managers haye 
already started arrangements for an un. 
usually fine entertainment program and 
floor show. 


Committee Members 


Chairman of the dinner committee js 
H. Arthur Schmidt, general agent, Allen 
& Schmidt agency, New England Mu- 
tual. Vice-chairman is K. A. Luther, 
general agent, Luther - Keffer agency, 
Aetna Life. Sub-committees are these: 

Menu—Lloyd Patterson, Massachusetts 
Mutual, and John A. McNulty, Pr- 
dential. 

Notices—Harris L. Wofford, Pruden- 
tial, and Stuart D. Warner, New England 
Mutual. 

Publicity—Edward W. 

England Mutual, and 
Riehle, Equitable Society. 

Entertainment finance—Gerald A. Ev- 
bank, Prudential; John M. Fraser, Con- 
necticut Mutual, and Max J. Haneel, 
Continental American. 

Entertainment and music—Elias Klein, 
Travelers; Harold L. Taylor, Mutual 
Life, and Horace H. Wilson, Equitable 
Society. 

Invitations—Julian S. Myrick, Mutual 
Life, and Philip B. Holmes, Connecticut 
General. 

Attendance and_ seating—Harry F. 
Gray, Connecticut Mutual, and William 
G. Fitting, Equitable Society. 

Reception—Harry Gardiner, John Har- 
cock; Walter E. Barton, Union Cen- 
tral; Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mt 
tual, and Ben S. Hvde, Penn Mutual. 


Allen, New 
Theodore M. 





Luncheon to L. Weingarten 
On Agency’s Anniversary 


A luncheon was given last Monday 
to Louis Weingarten, manager for the 
Acacia Mutual Life at 26 Journal Square, 
Jersey City, celebrating the first ann 
versary of his agency which started with 
one agent and now has eight full-time 
nien, Toastmuster at the luncheon was 
Max J. Heice', general agent for the 
Continental Arcrican Life at 55 Liberty 
Street, New York, with whom Mr, Weit- 
garten was formerly associated. At the 
lunchecn the agents presented the mat- 
ager with applications for $125,000. 











Among those present were Samuel E 
Maores, secretary cf the Acacia and A 
Reginald Mead, assistant secretary; Irv- 
ing Victoroff, Bankers National; Clar 
ence L. Fritz, manager Acacia at New 
ark; H. Lowen, ass‘stant manager Fr 


dential at Jersey City; David Hirsch 
general agent Security Mutual, in New 


York; and Paul Waldman, unit manage 
Equitable Society. 


BREIBY WITH PACIFIC MUTUAL 
William Breiby, for many years active 
as a consulting actuary here in the fim 
of Fackler & Breiby, is now a Vice 
president of the Pacific Mutual. 
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WAKE UP 


AND SELL 


by Wilferd Peterson 


The accompanying article, published in 
The Friendly Adventurer, a house organ 
of Bermingham & Prosser Co., paper 
manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich., has had 
a wide currency in business and news- 
paper circles. It is reproduced with per- 
mission of Bermingham & Prosser Co 
Wilferd Peterson is house magazine edi- 
tor of The Jaqua Co., an advertising con- 
cern of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

For the fourth time in its thirty-five 
years of existence, the Babson-chart has 
crossed the normal line on its way up- 
ward! And it has never been wrong. 
Other economists confirm the up-swing. 
Everything points to the fact that now 
is the time to wake up and sell as we’ve 
never sold before! 

“Whereas depression hits everybody,” 
says Babson, “prosperity is always se- 
lective. Profit tickets are not passed out 
to all who enter the Big Tent of good 
times. In a period of business expan- 
must work just as hard to 
assure profits as in a depression you 
must work hard to avert losses. The 
way to eliminate competition is not to 
meet it but to keep ahead of it.” 

Sales and advertising departments 
should be drilled in a prosperity psych- 
ology. The man-power on the selling- 
line should be tuned up for victory. Wil- 
liam James of Harvard, father of prac- 
tical psychology, said that the average 
man is only half awake. Few men en- 
ergize up to their limit. There are un- 
tapped resources and powers in all of 
us, if we will wake up and use them. 

Here are a few ways in which sales- 
men may wake up and increase their 
sales, that you may wish to pass on to 
your men in the field: 


Wake Up and Enthuse 


At 21, Irving Thalberg was the head 
of one of the largest film companies in 
Hollywood. When he died, in his middle 
thirties, he was the world’s outstanding 
producer of moving pictures. The secret 
of his success? Enthusiasm! One who 
knew him intimately said: “The secret, I 
think, of his great power over people— 
his ability to get the best out of people 
who worked for and with him—was his 
own terrible enthusiasm, It poured into 
you and electrified you, stimulating you 
beyond your own ability.” The winners 
in all fields are those who have a “ter- 
rible enthusiasm” for their work. We must 
sell with the enthusiasm of a Billy Sun- 
day bringing lost souls to repentance! 


sion you 


Enthusiasm is the white flame that melts 
barriers. It was Emerson who wrote: 
“Nothing great was ever accomplished 
without enthusiasm.” You can’t be a 
great salesman without enthusiasm. 
Wake up and enthuse! 


Wake Up and Believe 


Confidence is contagious. George Hop- 
kins, founder of the Society of American 
Sales Executives, once pointed out that 


when a salesman is at his best he will 
assume that the customer wants to buy. 
When he feels this way, he wins. When 
he makes preparations for failure, he 
fails. Such authorities as Dr. Alexis 
Carrel believe that mental - telepathy 
will some day be scientifically proven. 
Prospects, somehow, tune in on our 
mental wave lengths. If we do not be- 
lieve in ourselves, our products or our 
firms, making a sale becomes almost 
impossible. To increase sales we should 





WILFERD PETERSON 


first re-sell ourselves. Sell ourselves on 


ourselves. Sell ourselves on our prod- 
ucts. Sell ourselves on the firms we 
represent. Sell ourselves on our terri- 


tories. Sell ourselves on the idea that 
we can, and will win. When we wake 
up and believe in ourselves and act like 
winners, others will believe in us. To 
build confidence, we must radiate con- 
fidence. 

Wake Up and Think 


“Bos Ket” of General Motors says that 
the best introduction a young man can 
have to business are these four little 
words: “I have an idea. Ideas not only 
move the world—they move goods!” 
They are the sparks that ignite sales! 

Ordinary salesmanship gets business 
only where prospects are ready and 
waiting to buy. Creative salesmanship 
creates business where prospects had not 
expected to buy. Naturally, the creative 
salesmen lead the parade. 

To be creative salesmen, we must wake 
up and think. We must think out new 
selling strategies, new ways to approach 
prospects, new ways to dramatize sales 
points, new ways to apply our products 
to the needs of prospects. We must get 
off the beaten paths, change our pace, 
cash in on the power of showmanship. 
Here’s a sure-fire formula for increasing 
sales: An hour of creative thinking each 


day. 
Wake Up and Give 


Two thousand years ago the Master 
gave us the magic principle of sales- 





35—310,000.00—annual 
BUSINESS CONTRACT provides: 


Age 


Wilmington 


Matt Lauer 





MR. BROKER 


Here is an up-to-the-minute, live flexible policy with permanent insurance. 

premium only $179.10. 

Face amount payable upon death prior to age 65; '/2 thereafter; 

Increasing liberal cash and loan values and usual non-forfeiture provisions; 
Dividends—payable end of every year but first; 

Conversion to Ordinary Life or Endowment at 85 prior to 55 and 60—reduction in 
new premium—no medical or evidence of insurability. 


A Special Opportunity for a Special Class 


MATTHEW J. LAUER AGENCY 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


10 East 40th Street, New York, New York 
Lexington 2-5770 


Delaware 


Sam Sapirstein 








manship: “Give and ye shall receive.” 
Go-Giving is magnetic. It draws people 
to the Go-Giver by the power of cour- 
tesy, service, inspiration, gratitude. It 
makes people want to buy from him. 
The Go-Giver sows seeds of helpfulness 
and reaps a harvest of orders. Desk- 
pounding, go-getter methods attempt to 
force the issue. They attempt to make 
people buy. And today the armor sales- 
resistance is extra thick to ward off the 
bullets of high-pressure selling. If you 
are an apostle of go-getter methods, 
wake up and give! 


Wake Up and Dare 


Fear is the chief foe of salesmen. 
Fear of competition. Fear that our 
price is too high. Fear of the men 


whom we must approach. 

Why fear competition? Your competi- 
tor is probably as much afraid of you 
as you are of him. Determine to think 
harder and work harder than your com- 
petitor and you will have nothing to 
worry about. When at college, Gar- 
field out-distanced a rival by watching 
that rival’s window each night. When 
the light in his rival’s window went out, 
Garfield studied fifteen minutes more— 
and he won! 

Why fear a lower price? Price is the 
poorest argument that can be used in 
selling, because an article sold at a price 
usually has no other argument in its 
favor. 

Why fear men? Even the great Na- 
poleon whose presence on the field of 
battle was said to be equal to 10,000 
soldiers, took three days to gather suf- 
ficient courage to remove from Joseph- 
ine’s room a dog which she desired to 
keep. The little Corsican was afraid of 
his wife! The biggest men are human 
beings, even as you and I 

Wake up and dare! Dare to fight for 
a fair price. Dare to approach your 
difficult prospects. Dare to make big 
plans. Dare to attempt big tasks. “Go 
boldly, go serenely, go augustly—who can 
withstand thee then ?” 


Wake Up and Act 


After the battle of Gettysburg, Lee 
retreated southward amidst torrents of 
rain. When he reached the Potomac he 
faced a swollen, rushing, impassible river, 
while behind him was the victorious 
Union Army. Here was a golden oppor- 
tunity for the Union to end that war. 
But General Meade in command of the 
Union troops disobeyed Lincoln’s orders. 
He did not attack! He did not act! And 
so the river went down, and Lee and his 
army escaped. 

Today, those of us who sell are faced 
with the opportunity of winning great 
sales victories. But we will not win if 
we go into camp and dream about it. 
We must be on the march! We must 
make more calls. We must look up those 
prospects which were given up as “no 
good” during the depression—many have 
come to life again. We must check up 
on the new prospects in our territories 
—many new firms have been born. We 
must get the names of the new execu- 
tives at the helms of the firms we arc 
calling on. We must survey our terri- 
tory—check it up—dig up new leads. 

The greatest calamity that could come 
to America would be for its salesmen to 
go on a “sit down strike.” To keep 
business moving, salesmen must keep 
moving. To keep business awake, we 
must wake up and act! 






BUT— 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 





WE DO NOT COMPETE 


with our own General Agents— 


We have some open territory in western Pennsylvania, Northern 
New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana, and other points. 

For men of General Agency calibre we have a worth while 
General Agent's Contract. 


INSURANCE COMPANY ~— 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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GIVES IDEA ON SELLING 





Los Angeles Sales Manager Suggests 

That Agents Make First Approach 

To the Housewife 

Ideas on life insurance selling were 
given by A. T. Danielson, general sales 
manager for Barker Brothers of Los 
Angeles, large home furnishing estab- 
lishment, in his talk last month before 
the Life Managers Association of Los 
Angeles. Mr. Danielson is president of 
the Sales Managers Association of that 
city. 

In his opinion the most intelligent and 
effective approach in the sale of life in- 
surance is first to the housewife, with 
emphasis expressed by the salesman on 
the security achieved through its service, 
stressing what it means to her and to 
her children to have the protection It 
represents, and then let her sell the 
problem to her husband. Discussion of 
other important sales angles, for the 
benefit of life underwriters in their daily 
work in the field concluded his address. 

At this meeting Phinehas Prouty, Jr, 
recently appointed a general agent a 
Los Angeles for Connecticut Mutual Life, 
was unanimously elected to membership 
in the Life Insurance Managers Asso 
ciation, Inc. 
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Large Gains Shown By 
Northwestern Mutual 


TOTAL INSURANCE IS $3,837,737,489 


President Cleary Makes Highly Satis- 
factory Report on Company’s Oper- 
ations for Nine Months 


Reporting on business of the North- 
western Mutual Life for the first nine 
months of 1937, President M. J. Cleary 
told the board of trustees that new paid- 
for insurance amounted to $192,979,187 
on 53,509 policies. In addition there were 
1.142 annuities for $4,922,635. A further 
increase in insurance in force was shown, 
the total being $3,837,737,489 on 1,024,653 
policies, as of September 30 this year. 
Compared with a year ago the increase 
was $80,852,923 and 22,331 policies, and 
since January 1 it was $59,588,627 and 
16,796 policies. 

The company’s financial statement 
showed total income for the first three 
quarters of $151,628,809 and total dis- 
bursements of $105,512,000, leaving an 
excess of $46,116,809. This amount rep- 
resents an increase over a year ago of 
$1,435,453 or 3.2%. 

Total income included $94,777,898 in 
premiums and $36,866,279 in interest and 
rents. Dusbursements included taxes of 
$2,927,575; payments to policyholders and 
beneficiaries $77,833,490, and $10,545,715 
in payments under instalment and option 
settlements. Payments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries included $22,648,578 in 
dividends and $32,814,376 in death claims 
aid. 
“i of September 30, total assets were 
$1,175,365,597. This is $58,565,743 or 5.2% 
higher than a year ago. Among the in- 
vestments are bonds aggregating $593,- 
626,777, which shows a gain of $75,997,610 
over a year ago. The largest increase 
was $36,933,373 in the group of United 
States, state, county and municipal bonds. 
Mortgage loans totaled $299,115,617, de- 
clining $2,280,945 from a year ago. These 
investments included farm mortgages of 
$84,602,920, a further decline of $10,059,- 
335. City loans stood at $214,512,697, a 
further increase of $7,778,390. 

Real estate was listed at $50,209,333 and 
included home office property valued at 
$5,111,114 and land contracts for proper- 
ties sold at $7,173,454. Policy loans of 
$176,612,244 showed continued further de- 
crease, the reduction below a year ago 
being $11,734,632. Included in total assets 
= $7,354,407 of cash on hand and in 
anks, 





H. V. WADE MADE PRESIDENT 





Heads Indiana Legal Reserve Life In- 
surance Companies Succeeding 
Fred Alexander 
_ Harry V. Wade, vice-president Amer- 
ican United Life, Indianapolis, was elect- 
ed president of the Indiana Legal Re- 
serve Life Insurance Companies Octo- 
ber 23. He succeeds Fred Alexander, 
Lafayette Life, who was elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. Other 
officers named are Harry Woodbury, Re- 
serve Loan Life, vice-president; Fred 
Sterling, State Life, secretary-treasurer ; 
L. G. McAndless, Lincoln National Life, 

executive committee member. 


E. C. SMITH JOINS BEST CO. 


Alfred M. Best Co., New York, an- 

emces the appointment of Ed. C. 
mith as manager of promotional and 

public relation activities. Previous to 
joining the Best organization Mr. Smith 
spent three years in media and research 
Work with Proctor & Collier Advertis- 
ing Agency, Cincinnati, five years as ad- 
vertising manager and purchasing agent 
rn the fire and casualty companies of 
ne Western & Southern group of Cin- 
Fela and two years with the Insurance 
in® p company of Louisville, Kentucky, 
Acmacaad of creative advertising and 
€r as secretary of the company. Mr. 

png will assume his duties November 1 
will be located in the company’s 


New York offices at 75 Fulton Street. 
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——Ahn advertisement appearing currently in business magazines 
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RE you your own boss — in 

business for yourself . . . if 

so, you are not eligible for Social 

Security old age benefits. It is 

assumed that you, as a proprie- 

tor, will “look out” for yourself. 
Are you doing it? 

The John Hancock Selective 
Security Policy provides you 
with a monthly income for life 
... after age 65. 

This modern Selective Secur- 
ity Plan is so flexible that it is 
adaptable to every family need. 
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LiFE INSURANCE COMPA 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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While the children are small 
it provides financial protection; 
if your wife has to continue with- 
out you alter the children become 
self-supporting, she can receive a 
life income from this policy; and 
after you reach sixty-five, both 
you and your wife will enjoy a 
monthly income which will con- 
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own account — these and many 
others should send for our 
authoritative booklet. It 
explains briefly and in non- 
technical language, the retire- 
ment and Social Security 
problem and how it affects you. 
It is absolutely free and there is 
no obligation. 





tinue the rest of your lives. 

Professional men — all 
proprietors operating their 
own businesses for their 


DEPARTMENT 
Joun Hancock Mutuat Lire Insurance Co, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send me your booklet, “Selective Security.” 











_ 





Name 
Address 





City. 


State 














JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GUY W. COX, President 





W. B. WELLS OREGON LEADER 


B. M. Downie, Oregon branch direc- 
tor, New York Life, announces William 
Bittle Wells as leader of the Oregon 
agency in production and Clarence W. 
Twining Jr. second in production. Mr. 
Wells has been given the title of Senior 
Nylic for his twenty years of service in 
the company. 


HEADS SEATTLE MANAGERS 


J. J. Patterson, Seattle general agent 
for Oregon Mutual Life has been elected 


new president of Seattle Life Managers 


Association, succeeding Ray Finger, man- 
ager for Sun Life. Scott Cahill of Man- 
ufacturers Life and S. Berne Carlton 
of Phoenix Mutual Life were named as 
trustees. 


ZIMMERMAN AGENCY PAPER 


Charles J. Zimmerman, who a few 
months ago became general agent for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life in Chicago 
succeeding Samuel T. Chase, has brought 
out the first number of Life Lines, a 
snappy agency publication similar to that 
published when he headed the Connecti- 
cut Mutual’s Newark agency. 
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Columnists Attack 
U. S. Social Security 


THEY WONDER ABOUT SPENDING 





Sullivan Says There’s Nothing to Show 
From Taxes But I1.0.U.’s; 
Greek to Johnson 





Two famous newspaper columnists, 
General Hugh Johnson and Mark Sulli- 
van, wrote articles of a critical nature on 
Social Security last week. 

General Johnson said the Social Se- 
curity set-up was Greek to him; that 
there was lots about it he didn’t under- 
stand. 

The Herald Tribune’s head on Sulli- 
van’s article was “Social Security Called 
a Racket That Would Jail an Individual.” 

Two paragraphs from Sullivan’s article 
read: 

“But, admitting mathematics and finan- 
cial dumbness, it looks to me as if, to 
the present Administration, this social 
security system has been a grand racket. 
They have taken in the money. Thirty- 
five cents here and 35 cents there, they 
have taken in, during this one year, a 
total of more than half a billion dollars. 
And they’ve spent it all. My, how they’ve 
spent it! For those to whom it belongs 
there isn’t anything to show except some 
1.0.U.’s. As for paying it back, to my 
secretary and other secretaries, ten, 
twenty or thirty years from now—well, 
some future administration can have that 
headache. 

“What the government is doing is like 
a father telling his children he will save 
part of their wages for them. So the 
children give the father some of their 
wages every Saturday night. But the 
father does not save the money for 
them; he spends it for himself and in 
place of it substitutes I.0.U.’s with his 
signature.” 


Social Security Board’s 
Advisers Wyatt and Wandel 
Write Practical Guide 


A practical guide to Federal and 
Federal-State Social Security programs 
has been published by -Graphic Arts 
Press, Inc.. Washington. Title of book is 
“The Social Security Act in Operation.” 
Names of authors -are Birchard E. Wy- 
att, acting chief technical adviser, office 
of actuary, Social Security Board; and 
William H. Wandel, senior technical ad- 
viser, bureau of unemployment compen- 
sation, Social Security Board. Collabo- 
rating in preparation of book is William 
L. Schurz, chief of training, Social Se- 
curity Board. 

Book is 375 pages. Ralph H. Blanchard 
of Columbia University wrote the fore- 
word. Book contains definitions of cover- 
age, tax liability, reserves for old age 
benefits, discusses Federal responsibilities 
and contains much other information. 


Acacia Sets New Records 
For Nine Months Period 


The Acacia Mutual Life of Washing- 
ton, D. C., made a notable record for the 
first nine months of this year according 
to figures presented to the board of di- 
rectors by President William Montgom- 
ery. Some new high records for the com- 
pany were made. 

Income for the nine months period 
ainounting to $11,600,000 was the largest 
in the company’s history. Increase in in- 
surance in force for the period was 61% 
over the same period of 1936, the total 
in force being $377,000,000 at the close of 
the nine months. Acacia’s assets have 
risen approximately $5,000,000 so far this 
year, bringing the total up to $71,000,000. 

The company’s lapse rate this year is 
the lowest of which there is record. 











M. J. Frye, who has been associated 
with the Madison, Wis., offices of the 
Great Northern Life for several years, 
has been appointed Madison manager 
of the North American Life of Chicago. 





Left to Right: L. J. Doolin, Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau; Vincent 
Coffin, Connecticut Mutual; A. B. Olson, 
Guarantee Mutual; J. G. Stephenson, 
London Life; E. H. McKinney, Equit- 
able of Canada; S. T. Whatley, Aetna 
Life; Richard Boissard, National Guar- 
dian; S. C. McEvenue, Canada Life; 
Frank Samford, Liberty National; 
Stephen Ireland, State Mutual; D. C. 


MacEwen, Pacific Mutual; R. E. Irish, 
Union Mutual; L. Seton Lindsay, New 
York Life; H. H. Armstrong, Travelers; 
H. T. Burnett, Reliance Life; Rensis Li- 
kert, Bureau. 

Standing, L. to R.: Grant Hill, North- 
western Mutual; Elizabeth C. Stevens, 
Bureau; O. J. Arnold, Northwestern Na- 
tional; John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 


Bureau. 








A FORWARD STEP! 


Beginning January 1, 1938, the Midland Mutual Life 
wll issue all new business on the New Jersey Standard 
with 3% interest (Company’s net cash earnings 4.17% in 
1936). While this change will increase the gross premiums 
slightly, the larger cash values and the higher dividends 
will furnish lower net premiums and more favorable net 


cost, despite this Company’s enviable dividend history. 


The interest rate on policy loans will be reduced from 
6% to 5.5% on all policies issued after December 31, 1937. 


Chartered in 1905, this Company has received $60 
million from policyowners, has paid back $33 million and 


now holds $27 million for future payments. 





Over $110,000,000 in Force 








The Midland Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
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2,000,000 In U.S.A. Hay 
Diseases of the Hear 


CANCER SECOND DEATH CAUS; 





Discussed in New Dublin-Lotka 
Of Metropolitan, “Twenty-five Year; 
Of Health Progress” 





At least 2,000,000 persons in this coyp. 
try are suffering from diseases of 4, 
heart. Chronic heart diseases today a; 
enacting a greater toll of human jj 
than any other cause of death. Proba. 
bility of eventually dying from cardix 
impairments of these types is almost }1; 
times that from tuberculosis and cance; 
combined. If present conditions of mor. 
tality continue to prevail one out 9 
every five white males born and one oy 
of every four white females born yj 
die eventually from heart disease, _ 

These are some interesting facts which 
appear in a new book published by ‘the 
Metropolitan Life, called “Tweuty-fiy 
Years of Health Progress.” The book js 
a study of the mortality experienc 
among the Industrial policyholders of th 
Metropolitan Life during years 19]] ¢ 
1935. Authors are Louis I. Dublin, thinj 
vice-president and statistician, and Al. 
fred J. Lotka, assistant statistician oj 
the company. 

Cancer 


Regarding cancer the authors say in 
part: “That the importance of cancer 
as a cause of death has been, and still 
is, understated cannot be denied. Thi; 
results primarily from the failure of 
physicians correctly to diagnose the dis. 
ease. Of secondary and relatively minor 
importance is the desire of a physician 
who has diagnosed a cancer, to soften 
the shock for the family of the deceased 
by assigning the death to another cause 
in the death certificate.” 

In the 25-year period a total of 26204 
deaths from malignant tumors was te. 
ported among Industrial policyholders of 
the Metropolitan. The standardized an- 
nual death rates for the period average 
81.4 per 100,000. Cancer accounted for 
8.2% of the total number of deaths in 
this group of policyholders and, over the 
quarter century as a_ whole, ranked 
fourth in the list of death causes. Pos- 
tion of cancer as a cause of death 
changed materially in the period under 
review. In 1911 it ranked seventh; it 
1935 it was second only to heart disease 





MORTGAGE LOAN MANAGER 

Howard J. Tobin, since May 1, 19% 
assistant manager of city loans in the 
home office of the Northwestern Mutu 
Life at Milwaukee, has been appointed 
manager of the department. He joine( 
the company in July, 1934, in the genera 
mortgage loan department, following ser- 
vice in the real estate departments o 
Standard Oil (Indiana) and Montgomery 
Ward & Co., at Chicago. He was bom 
in that city and is a graduate of the 
University of Chicago and the Kent Col- 
lege of Law, 1925. 





ZIMMERMAN IN MILWAUKEE © 

Charles J, Zimmerman, C. L. U, * 
Chicago, secretary of the National Asso 
ciation of Life Underwriters, and Chica- 
go general agent of the Connecticut Mv- 
tual Life, spent a day in Milwaukee last 
week, addressing the October lunchem 
meeting of the Milwaukee Association 0! 
Life Underwriters ‘and the dinner meet: 
ing on the same day of the Milwaukee 
Association of Life Managers and Get 
eral Agents. 





BANKERS LIFE MANAGERS MEET 

The fifty-six agency managers Of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa will attend a mett 
ing in their home office citv, Des Moines 
on November 16 and 17. Plans for tht 
two days include a business-session ® 
all managers, seminars on problems % 


recruiting and training, visits with com 





November 


—— 





pany executives, and an informal dinner 
party. _ 4 
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IDEAS that CLICK 
By Paul Troth 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time. 


No. 5 

The ratio of calls to interviews to sales 
has often been discussed. Lawrence K. 
Blades, Recht & Kutcher agency, North- 
western Mutual, New York City, mad> 
a discovery about a year ago which did 
things to that ratio for him. He was 
making plenty of calls, but in too many 








Fuk tant. 


It doesn’t seem right—but he says 
he'll see you now! 


offices when he asked to see Mr. Brown 
and announced himself as Mr. Blades 
of the Northwestern Mutual, the answer 
came back that Mr. Brown was “busy.” 
Mr. Blades doubled the number of in- 
terviews when following his usual intro- 
duction of himself he said to the secre- 
tary or to the girl at the switchboard, 
“If Mr. Brown is too busy to see me 
now, will you ask him when he will be 
able to see me ” 

That one little sentence has made the 
prospect do one of three things. Say 
that he will see Mr. Blades now. Set 
a definite appointment for the near fu- 
ture. Or admit that he is not interested 
It eliminates the well worn and time- 
wasting excuse, “Mr. Brown is busy.” 
Mr. Blades either gets the opportunity 
to see Mr. Brown or he gets the notice 
once and for all that he is wasting time 
to call at that office. 

He tells an actual story about an cx- 
perience he had a few years ago when 
he was following his old method of ap- 
proach. He had called at the same of- 
fice a number of times only to be told 
by the secretary each time that “Mr. 
Brown is busy.” Finally Mr. Blades 
asked the girl if Mr, Brown had told 
her to say that he was busy or if he 
had said that he was not interested. The 
girl by her efforts to soften the answer 
had not only wasted Mr. Blades’ time 
but her own time and her boss’ as well. 

Under the new approach Mr. Blades 
says that his ratio of interviews to calls 
has increased from about 20% to better 


than 50%. In many instances he says 
Mr. Brown takes immediate action and 


comes out to see him. Then he has to 
work fast to establish confidence. 

Larry Blades has been with the North- 
western Mutual for nine years. He’s 
a West Point man, a C.L.U., and does 
an annual paid business of between $200,- 
000 and $300,000. Other agents who have 
used that one little sentence of his have 
found that it has improved their ratio 
of interviews to calls too. 





College Men Informed On 


Getting Insurance Work 


Karl M. Wehinger, president Wehin- 
ger Service, Inc., one-time employment 
superintendent in New York with the 
Aetna Life & Affiliated Companies, made 
an address October 27 to a number of 
college men who had come to New York 
to get information to assist them in de- 
termining a line of business to enter and 
to obtain positions which fit their edu- 
cation. 

The speaker outlined various functions 
of an insurance company and explained 
the educational requirements of each op- 
eration; discussed insurance companies’ 
desires in connection with education, ex- 
perience, personality and background; 
the avenue through which positions in 
the insurance business are obtained; 
present demand for workers; how an ap- 
plicant should conduct his part of an 
interview; advantages insurance em- 
ployers have to offer men in this work 
and the strains and tensions that must 
be guarded against. He said among other 
things: 

“Young men who wish to carve out for 
themselves a worthwhile career should 
be impressed by the fact that the insur- 
ance business is one industry wherein 
its executives are trained only in that 
business. It is a decided advantage to 
men employed by insurance companies to 
know that it is a rare occasion indeed 
when one of the higher positions is filled 
by importing a man from another indus- 
try. Contrary to the belief of an unin- 
formed public, the insurance business is 
one of the most intricate in existence 
and the many ramifications thereof are 
so manifold that the public has little 
conception of them. Therefore any man 
entering the business should reconcile 
himself to the necessity of education 
within the business if he expects to get 
anywhere. During this education young 
men must realize that they cannot be- 
come presidents overnight regardless of 
their college education.” 

Mr. Wehinger emphasized that the 
insurance beginner who reaches the 
greatest heights is one who looks upon 
his employment for the first couple of 
years as-a post-graduate course with the 
advantage of having his living expenses 
paid while learning, in addition to re- 
ceiving a reasonable amount of surplus 
for recreation and some of. the other 
necessities of life. 





BILL SULLIVAN HONORED 


The career of William J. (Bill) Sulli- 
van in insurance and sports was eulo- 
gized recently at a dinner given in 
his honor in Newark by his co-workers 
in the Prudential, The affair marked his 
completion of forty years with the com- 
pany. Sullivan is assistant manager of 
Division F of the Prudential which has 
supervision of Middle Western territory. 
He is a former sports announcer whose 
voice was familiar at cycling and track 


events in Newark and at the old and 
new Madison Square Garden six-day 
bike races. 





CUMMINGS TALKS IN FARGO 

President O. Sam Cummings, Nationai 
Association of Life Underwriters, vis- 
ited Fargo, N. D.,October 19 and ad- 
dressed 150 members of the state asso- 
ciation and Kiwanians on the opportuni- 
ties afforded agents by the government’s 
entrance to the old age pension field. 
He mentioned the many professional and 
salaried groups that do not come under 
the Act, which he said provides only 
$26 for the man who retires at age 65 
during the next twenty years. 





EUROPEAN PEACE PREDICTED 


Speaking at the annual dinner of the 
Life Insurance Institute of Canada Hon. 
G. H. Ferguson, formerly Canadian High 
Commissioner to Great Britain and for 
many years Premier of Ontario, ex- 
pressed the view that there would be 
no war in Europe for a long time. The 
strength of Great Britain had been en- 
hanced, he said, and the dominions 
should pledge their support to her. 


Sayward Urges Drive 
On Stale Prospects 


TALKS TO BOSTON LIFE MEN 





Local Aesedetion Receives Honorable 
Mention Award for Its Life Insur- 
ance Week Efforts 





Stale prospects and how to get rid of 
them was the subject of an address by 
Dwight Sayward, Portland, Me., general 
agent John Hancock, to the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association October 28. 
Here are some of his observations: 

“Stale prospects have been with us 
since the first life insurance agent called 
on the first prospect the second time. 
Maine farmers are prospects who are un- 
able to see how higher cost to manu- 
facturer can intelligently result in lower 
cost to consumer. The agent who can 
be content to do a steady, non-spectac- 
ular, but progressively satisfactory job at 
destroying stale prospects and selling 
fresh ones is to be commended. 

“A fresh prospect becomes a stale 
prospect after he has been seen for sales 
interview three times and is not sold. 
A stale prospect never becomes a fresh 
prospect. You get your results—business 
—from fresh prospects, not stale ones. 
Remember that. 

“The habit factor enters into making 
a prospect practice turn-downs, Valua- 
ble time and sales are lost on these 
people who should be destroyed as stale 
prospects. The dollar value of a pros- 
pect is summed by us as follows: The 
total commissions derived from fresh 
prospects is divided by the number of 
fresh prospects and the result is the 
value of each.” 

Announcement was made of the hon- 
orable mention award for Boston’s par- 
ticipation in National Life Insurance 
Week last May. The award was ac- 
cepted on behalf of a large committee by 
that week’s chairman, Lester vonThurn, 
manager life department John C. Paige 
& Co., Boston. 





SOME LINCOLN PENNIES RARE 





Dr. L. A. Warren of Lincoln National 
Life Distributes Coin Cards to 
Assist Collectors 


A new hobby, Lincoln penny collect- 
ing, is being sponsored by agents of the 
Lincoln National Life. The idea was fos- 
tered by Dr. L. A. Warren, director of 
the company’s Lincoln Museum. 

According to Dr. Warren, there are 
seventy-six different kinds of Lincoln 
pennies in circulation today. A rare one 
is the V.D.B. penny, coined in 1909. The 
first Lincoln penny to come from the 
mint bears the initials of the sculptor, 
Victor D. Brenner, The value of this 
particular penny arises from the fact 
that its coinage was abruptly halted by 
an outburst of disapproval over having 
the design altered. 





NEW LITTLE ROCK BULLETIN 


The Little Rock Life Underwriters 
Association has begun publication of a 
monthly bulletin to go to all men in the 
life insurance business in that city. It 
is edited by J. B. Binley, local mana- 
ger Guardian Life. 





CAMPBELL ELECTED DIRECTOR 

William N. Campbell was elected a di- 
rector of Union Mutual Life October 27. 
He is president and treasurer of the 
Goodall Worsted Co. at Sanford, Me., 
and a director of Sanford Mills. 


C.L.U. OFFICERS ELECTED 


Melville N. Meyer, Guardian Life, St. 
Paul, was elected president of the Twin 
City Chapter of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters recently. John F. Adams, 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapo- 
lis, was named vice-president, and Dean 
H. Field, Prudential, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. C.L.U. diplomas were 
awarded to Edwin L. Pickhardt, gen- 
eral agent, Connecticut Mutual, and 
George A. Specht, Bankers Life, both of 
Minneapolis. 
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B. & L. Associations Plan Ty 
Compete for Annuity Busines 


New competition for life companies ; 
the field of annuities has resulted fr “ 
a new Missouri statute which oan 
building and loan associations to = 
vide for annuity payments on Mature) 
shares of their stock. Under the oka 
investors may either provide for future 
income through a monthly instalmen 
plan, or they may put a lump sum . 
building and loan association and oa 
it, plus dividends, returned to them i 
regular payments beginning immediate) 
or at some future date. Under eithe, 
arrangement the principal is always sub. 
ject to withdrawal, or in case of the jp. 
vestor’s death arrangements can 
made to pay the accumulated funds 
the deceased’s family either in a lum) 
sum or in monthly payments. 





GROUP INSURANCE INCREASED 





L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp, Add; 
to Employes’ Protection in Pruden. 
tial by $2,150,000 

The 4,300 employes of the L. A. Youn: 
Spring & Wire Corp., Detroit, have haj 
their Group life insurance increased by 
$2,150,000, while the weekly Group sick. 
ness and accident benefits have also 
been increased, announces the Prudep- 
tial which issued the policy. 

The plan of additional insurance grants 
to each employe an additional $500 oj 
life insurance and provides for additional 
Group sickness and accident benefits in 
the sum of $5 weekly for men and $25) 
weekly for women without additional cost 
to the employes, the employing company 
assuming the remainder of the expense 


LITTLE ROCK’S UNIQUE PROGRAM 


The October meeting of the Little 
Rock Life Underwriters Association 
featured a “Spot-Light” program, dur- 
ing which each one of six members spoke 
briefly concerning his acquaintance with 
a former member who has left Little 
Rock to be promoted to some better 
position in the life insurance business 
in some other part of the country. 
Speakers were these: 

Fred Poe, discussing Fred E. Le- 
Laurin, New Orleans. Howard Conley, 
discussing Opie Carter, Chicago. Ar- 
wood Henderson, discussing W. R. Har- 
rison, Houston. Allan Gates, discussinz 
Jim Rutherford, Des Moines. A. B. Hill 
discussing Joe Cooper, Lincoln, Neb. E 
Lp Schicker, discussing Bert Nelson, St 
ouis. 








CANADA LIFE BUSINESS DRIVE 

Thirty-one branches of the Canada 
Life in Canada, the United States, Ha- 
waii and Newfoundland are engaging i 
a two months’ production contest which 
began on October 4. Early reports from 
the field show great activity. 

Up for competition is the companys 
grand challenge trophy, which was won 
in 1935 by the New Brunswick P. El 
organization, and last year by the west- 
ern Pennsylvania branch. 





BANKERS LIFE HONOR HUSTON 

Bankers Life of Iowa salesmen wrote 
on October 1 $1,797,500 of new insurance 
‘o launch an October drive in honor of 
Vice-President and Medical Director 
Ross Huston, who this year completes 
twenty-five years of Bankers Life ser 
vice. 


LIFE PROGRAM CLUB STARTS 

Plans for the Life Program Club, # 
new international research organization 
with headquarters in Indianapolis, de- 
signed to aid individuals with their 
personal problems, have been announce 
byMansur B. Oakes, founder, R. & R 


Service. 


TO HONOR J. P. FORDYCE 
The Manhattan Life field force » 
designated November as Fordyce Mont 
in honor of J. P. Fordyce, vice-prest 
dent of agencies, Committee in charge 





NI 





is Louis Gartlir, James G. Ranni, Charles 
Edwards and J. A. Campbell. = 
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Children make a game of counting 
buttons. 

But suppose that your little son really 
wants to be a doctor or lawyer when 
he grows up...or study for some other 
profession ...or at least wants to go to 
college. You will do all you can to help 
him prepare for his life’s work . . . if 
you live. 

Suppose, however, you were not 


ready financially when he is ready for 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION... 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 








college, or suppose you “were not here” 
at the time. You want him to have his 
chance in any event; and you would 
want your little girl to have the same 
advantage, because you realize that for 
the boy or girl who is capable of bene- 
fiting from a college education, it is a 
great handicap, or may even be a 
tragedy, to be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity for lack of funds. 


It is not too much to say that the 


surest way of providing funds. beyond 
peradventure, for your son’s or daugh- 
ter’s education is through an educa- 
tional policy sufficient to cover neces- 
sary expenses. 

Perhaps you will be interested in a 
folder we have prepared showing the 
average cost of attending each of 105 
leading colleges and universities. A 
copy will gladly be sent to you, with- 


out obligation. 


NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
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| HEARD On The WAY | Sales Clinic Features Chicago Meeting 





Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice-president 
Continental Assurance, is heading a com- 
mittee which will raise $75,000 among 
Chicago insurance people for the Chica- 
go Community Fund. Seven years ago 
under direction of Herman A. Behrens, 
president Continental Assurance and 
chairman of board Continenta! Casualty, 
several campaigns heretofore made for 
funds for charitable organizations, were 
centralized in one channel termed Com- 
munity Fund, and since then each Fall 
this central organization has made a 
drive to obtain money for the many 
charitable enterprises of Chicago. 

On Dr. Dingman’s committee Neville 
Pilling, U. S. manager of the Zurich, 
heads casualty subdivision; Sam 
Buck, Fireman’s Fund manager, the fire 
group; William Houze, general agent 
John Hancock, the life agencies group; 
H. L. Bloom, vice-president Lumber- 
men’s Mutual, the mutual fire and cas- 
ualty group; Walter Webb, vice-presi- 
dent Hercules, the home office group of 
companies; Fred Johnson, general or- 
ganizer Royal League, the fraternal 
companies. 





Edwin A. Olson, new chairman of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers, 
elected in Chicago last week, is presi- 
dent of the Mutual Trust Life of Chi- 
cago, a company which at the end of 
1936 had $37,741,577 admitted assets and 
more than $160,000,000 insurance in force. 
The company commenced business in 
1905 

Mr. Olson was brought up on a farm 
in Henry County, Illinois. He attended 
high school in Cambridge, Ill., and then 
went into a law office. He was admitted 
to the Illinois bar in 1892, and from 1923 
to 1927 was United States Attorney for 
Northern District of Illinois. 

When the company was formed thirty- 
two years ago he drew up its charter and 
was one of the organizers. At the be- 
ginning of the company he jumped into 
agency work, becoming agency director 
as well as counsel. He was later elected 
vice-president and counsel and then be- 
came president. 

A virile personality, with strong con- 
victions, he is held in high esteem. 





Hampton H. Irwin of Detroit, whose 
educational activities in that state have 
attracted considerable attention, has ex- 
panded his educational activities. He is 
now conducting an extension course of 
popular lectures for the University of 
Michigan in Detroit, and, through one 
of his associates, Robert S. Ayers, who 
attended a review class in C.L.U. work 
last year, he was invited to give a C.L.U. 
class in Toledo. Among the nearly sixty 
attending the Toledo class are general 
agents, supervisors and agents. A C.L.U. 
class was started in Detroit this week. 





In making a story out of the unusual 
names in the new telephone directory 
last week, a Richmond, Va., reporter 
noted the name of Willard Ahalt, agent 
in that city for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life. That gave him a bright idea, 
for he closed the story with this sent- 
ence: “It’s time to call a halt.” 


Uncle Francis. 





C. J. Zimmerman, general agent Con- 
necticut Mutual, Chicago, talked in Octo- 
ber to Rockford Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Peoria Sales Congress, Omaha 
Life Underwriters Association and Mil- 
waukee General Agencies and Managers 
Association. 





Seated: John D. Martin, Equitable Society; Earle Rappaport, Pacific Mutual; 
Ralph L. Low, Connecticut General; Percy A. Trezise, Acacia Mutual; Charles B. 


Tuttle, New England Mutual. 


Standing: Robert Lotz, Penn Mutual; A, E. McKeough, president Chicago 
Association; Waldo C. Thorsen, Connecticut General, sales clinic chairman. 


A feature of the Chicago Association 
of Life Underwriters business - getter 
sales clinic held on Friday, October 29, 
was a panel discussion on “Programming 
vs. Package Selling.” A. E. McKeough 
presided as president. Waldo C. Thor- 
sen was chairman of the sales clinic and 
presented the following who took part in 
the panel discussion: Ralph L. Low, as- 
sistant manager, Connecticut General; 
Robert Lotz, Royer agency, Penn Mu- 
tual; John D. Martin, Woody agency, 
Equitable Society; Percy A. Trezise, 
general agent, Acacia Mutual; Charles 


Bankers National Paid For 
Twice As Much On Coast In 
1936 Compared With 1935 


Perez F. Huff, after a long career in 
New York City as one of the town’s 
leading general agents, went to the 
Coast about two years ago and opened 
a Pacific Coast office for the Bankers 
National Life, of which company he is 
resident vice-president for the Pacific 
Coast. In 1935 the Bankers National 
paid for $2,208,785 in California. In 1936 
it paid for $4,373,286. 

As a personal producer Mr. Huff is 
still going strong. He finished in third 
place among Bankers National produc- 
ers in August and moved up to second 
place in September. In October he also 
made a splendid personal production 
record, 


PROF. GREAVES AT PITTSBURGH 
Sixty-five life insurance men in Pitts- 
burgh attended a joint luncheon of the 
agencies committee, made up of general 
agents, managers and superintendents, 
and the Pittsburgh Supervisors’ Club in 
the Duquesne Club, Pittsburgh, Friday, 
October 29, to hear Professor Hubert 
Greaves of Yale University discuss the 
subject, “Speech and Personality.” 








B. Tuttle, Thurman agency, New Eng- 
land Mutual, and Earle Rappaport, as- 
sistant general agent, Pacific Mutual. 

John H. Jamison, field consultant, Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau, will 
be the speaker at the next luncheon 
meeting November 9. Members of the 
association plan to call the attention of 
the 400 librarians in Chicago to M. A. 
Linton’s book, “Life Insurance Speaks 
for Itself,” acquainting the librarians 
with the identity of the author, the au- 
thority of the book and recommend it 
for circulation. 


C. W. BETHEL PROMOTED BY MET. 

The Metropolitan Life has appointed 
Clarence W. Bethel, formerly manager 
at Darby, Pa., to be assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies under Superintend- 
ent of Agencies Louis J. Zettler in the 
Great Eastern territory. Mr. Bethel has 
been with the company since 1928, has 
served in various territories as assistant 
manager and agency supervisor, becom- 
ing a manager in 1934. 





JNO. W. YATES ON TRIP EAST 


John W. Yates, California state agent 
at Los Angeles for Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life and trustee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, left Los 
Angeles November 5 on a trip to New 
York City, where he will spend some 
time at headquarters of the National As- 
sociation, after which he will go to 
Springfield, Mass., to attend the meeting 
at the home office of all general agents 
and officers of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life. 





VEITH HEADS TENN. SOCIETY 
Anthony E. Veith, co-general agent 
in the St. Louis agency of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Tennessce Society of St 
Louis. 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 

A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 
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During the 87 years of the Com. 
pany’s operations, Payments ;, 
policyholders plus the amount Dow 
held for their benefit, 
$147,885,869.92. This 


$9,476,342.90 in excess of the total 


total 


sum 5 


premium deposits made by Policy. 
holders. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 














Midland Mutual Adopts 3% 
Basis; Policy Loans 5.5% 


After January 1 the Midland Mutu 
Life of Columbus will go on a 3% tt 
serve basis (New Jersey Standard). Ir 
terest rate on policy loans will at th 
same time be reduced from 6% to 5.5% 

The company points out that while the 
change in interest rate from 34% to if 
will increase the gross premiums slightly 
the larger cash values and the higher 
dividends will furnish lower net prem 
ums and more favorable net cost. 





ENGAGES SCOTCH ACTUARY 


The Maritime Life of Canada a 
nounces the appointment to its actuamd 
staff of Samuel Robert Hellig, a nate 
of South Africa, who after attending the 
University of Cape Town, South Africa 
and the London School of Economics 
University of London, joined the Stant- 
ard Life of Edinburgh at its head o 
fice. He has spent five years with the 
Standard. 





OSCAR SWINEFORD DEAD 
Oscar Swineford, 70, formerly gener 
agent at Richmond, Va., for the Reliance 
Life, died at his home in that city las 
week. He was a son of the late Howat 
Swineford, who was for some years gen 
eral agent at Richmond for the, Mutu 
Life of New York. Besides his widow, . 
is survived by three*sons. Mr: Swinefor 
retired from active work several yea 
ago. He was a graduate of Hampdet- 


Sidney. College. 
; ie 
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More than 650,000 Americans have 
banded together in The Northwestern 


Mutual Life Insurance Company for 
the financial security of themselves 
and their families. Its assets, as re- 
ported to state insurance depart- 
ments, total over a billion dollars... 
a great estate administered for 
mutual welfare and protection. ... 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


ORGANIZED 1857 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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New York State Ass’n to Study 
Revisions Affecting 55-A-B-C 


Proposed New York Code Puts All Exemptions Under New 
Section 66.9; State Leaders Believe Rewriting Statutes 
Opens Way for New Litigation; Humane Purpose in Law 


Proposed revisions in the New York 
State Insurance Law as they affect Sec- 
tions 55-a, b and c of the present stat- 
utes will be brought before the meeting 
of the New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters at Ithaca on Novem- 
ber 12 for careful discussion and review. 
The New York State Association was 
the sponsor of Section 55-a on “Rights 
of creditors and beneficiaries under poli- 
cies of life insurance” and its counsel, 
Albert Hirst, New York City attorney, 
was also the author of Section 55-c on 
“Rights of creditors and beneficiaries 
under annuity contracts,” which was in- 
troduced as a Department bill and add- 
ed to the law in 1935. 

Leaders of the association have 
worked for years for the exemption sec- 
tions in the insurance law and time and 
again have spent their time, money and 
effort in appearing as a friend of the 
court in cases coming under the exemp- 
tion statutes, in order that the rulings 
handed down by the courts would be in 
accord with the humane principles be- 
hind the law. It is their belief that a 
man’s wife and child, his dependents, are 
in fact “preferred creditors” and that 
money made payable to them under an 
insurance contract should not be subject 
to the claims of other creditors. Life in- 
surance payments, they point out, are for 
three purposes—the protection of depen- 
dents, to meet emergencies and for the 
support of old age. The exemption stat- 
utes were drawn to protect payments for 
those purposes. Statutes in twenty-three 
states have been based on the wording 
of Section 55-a of the New York Insur- 
ance Law. 


No Abuse Against Creditor 


Under the statutes as they now stand, 
it is pointed out, there ig nothing to pro- 
hibit a creditor from investigating a 
man’s ability to pav before goods are 
sold on credit or before a loan is made. 
The creditor has a perfect right to deny 
credit, to get an assignment of life in- 
surance to cover the amount due, or to 
reauire new insurance in the amount due 
to be taken out on the life of the debtor 
and made payable to the creditor. 

If such precaution is not taken by the 
creditor, the present law protects the de- 
pendents of the insured from such 
claims. This idea in itself is not new, nor 
does it allow anvthine which could not 
have been done previously by direct gift. 
As a safeguard to prevent abuse of the 
exemptions the law is specific about 
cases where insurance is taken out with 
intent to defraud. An additional check 
are the careful underwriting methods of 
the companies and their inspection of 
questionable risks 

As to amount of exemption, the law as 
it now stands leaves to the court the de- 
termination of what is “necessary” in- 
come in any case brought before it, as 
provided under Section 15 of the person- 
al property law. Those in the state as- 
sociation who have worked for the ex- 
emptions under Section 55 do not believe 
that an arbitrary amount should be set 
beyond which insurance payments will be 
subject to claim. They cite as an exam- 
ple the case of a man receiving disability 
payments who must pay for expensive 
hospital care and at the same time is re- 
sponsible for the support of a wife and 
four children. In such a case, it is point- 
ed out, an exemption of $200 would not 
be sufficient. In some other case the 
court might find “necessaries” were less 


than $200. 


Discussion From Constructive Angle 


The discussion of the proposed law re- 
vision will be brought before the state 
association not only because of its close 


interest in Sections 55-a, b and c but 
also in view of the request of Superin- 
tendent Louis H. Pink for a presentation 
of views, criticisms and suggestions in 
regard to the revised law before the 
Legislature meets in January. Mr. Pink 
has also made an appeal for cooperation 
in “perfecting this draft into a statute 
which will be a credit to the institution 
of insurance and to the state.” 

It is the personal opinion of Albert 
Hirst, counsel for the state association, 
that nothing useful is to be accomplished 
by the change in the present exemption 
statutes. and his attitude is “Why 
change?” He points out there is no rea- 
son of public policy for the change and 
cites the prolonged litigation and ex- 
pense which will accompany a rewriting 
of the sections. 

Mr. Hirst said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: “There is bound to be litigation 
construing the revised law. Under the 
American system of jurisprudence, the 
courts construe the statutes and apply 
them to the case before the bar. What 
the courts will decide when astute law- 
yers present their interpretation of the 
new statute, we cannot tell. A different 
word may mean a different law. In my 
opinion there is nothing useful to be ac- 
complished by the change.” 


Comments Attached to Section 66.9 » 


The tentative draft of the Insurance 
Law Revision sets forth the “Exemption 
of proceeds of certain insurance and an- 
nuity contracts” under its Section 66.9 
The comment following that section of 
the revised law states: 

“This is based upon present Scctions 
55-a, 55-b, 55-c, 101-d, 212, 226 and 240. 
It brings together in one section the 
scattered and inconsistent provisions of 
the present law.” 

In the present statutes 101-d exempts 
from execution policies of Group insur- 
ance; 212 exempts from execution money 
or other benefits provided or rendered 
by assessment corporations, associations 
or societies ; 226 exempts from execution 
money or other benefits provided or ren- 
dered by mutual benefit associations of 
a manufacturing or industrial corpora- 
tion; 240 exempts from execution money 
or other benefits provided or rendered 
by fraternal benefit societies. In every 
instance these latter sections are more 
liberal in scope than Sections 55-a, b and 
c, but more limited as to amount. 


Sets Limit at $200 per Month 


Also under comments to the proposed 
Section 66.9 in the revised code are these 
paragraphs: 

“The above section applies only to in- 
surance proceeds while as yet unpaid by 
the insurer... . To exempt the insur- 
ance money after it is paid to the in- 
sured raises grave difficulties in identify- 
ing the money. The proceeds paid to the 
beneficiary on the death of the insured 
(‘death benefits’) are not subject to seiz- 
ure by the creditors of the insured, ex- 
cept as provided in subsection 4.” Sub- 
section 4 deals with intent to defraud. 

Continuing the comment: “The above 
section goes the whole length of exempt- 
ing life-time benefits, in accordance with 
present sections 55-a, 55-b and 55-c, ex- 
cept that the vague language of section 
55-b (‘necessaries’) and _ section 55-c 
(‘education and support’) is replaced by 
a definite amount $200 per month. It is 
contrary to public policy to permit an 
annuitant to enjoy a luxurious income 
without paying his own debts.” 

Proposed Section 66.9 Subsection 3 

This section of the proposed law 66.9 


Subsection 3 reads: “Except as stated in 
subsection four, all lifetime benefits 


which by the terms of any and all in- 
surance contracts are payable to the per- 
son insured (or to any beneficiary or 
beneficiaries designated by him who at 
the time of payment are chiefly depen- 
dent upon him for support and mainte- 
nance), shall be wholly exempt from ex- 
ecution in favor of any creditor or credi- 
tors of the person insured, except that 
the total exemption of lifetime benefits 
which are payable in periodical install- 
ments during a definite or indefinite time 
shall not exceed at any time two hun- 
dred dollars per month for the period 
represented by such installment or in- 
stallments. The provisions of this section 
shall be applicable whether or not the 
right is reserved in any such contract to 
change the beneficiary therein designat- 
ed; and no creditor or person represent- 
ing creditors shall succeed to the power 
of the person insured to make any 
change of beneficiarv or to exercise anv 
other option under the terms of such 
contract.” 

Justifiable on Humanitarian Grounds 

This statement is also included under 
comments to Section 66.9: “It is sound 
policy to make every debtor pay his just 
debts. Encroachments upon that princi- 
ple are inimical to the best interests of 
the community, and should not be made 
by way of special privilege in favor of a 
particular class of assets. On the other 
hand, the exemption of a_ reasonable 
amount of property necessary to subsis- 
tence has long been recognized in this 
country as justifiable on humanitarian 
grounds.” 


Background of 55-A, B and C 

Section 55-a was added to the Insur- 
ance Law in 1927. It was drawn by the 
New York State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters and presented with the ap- 
proval of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents to the New York Insur- 
ance Department. James A. Beha, then 
Superintendent, had the bill introduced 
in the legislature. It was drawn with the 
purpose of protecting the public and in 
particular the man who wants to protect 
his family after death. The section has 
proved itself of benefit to the underwrit- 
er and the companies and has enhanced 
the value of the life insurance contract 
In general it provides that proceeds of 
life insurance policies made payable to a 
person other than the insured shall be 
free from claims of creditors, except 
when the policy is drawn with intent to 


defraud creditors. The section was 
passed at the time James A. Beha was 
Insurance Superintendent and was 


signed by Governor Alfred E. Smith. 
Section 55-b, which exempts disability 
insurance from execution, became a part 
of the law in 1934. Drawn by Orville F. 
Grahame, assistant secretary, Guardian 
Life, it was introduced privately and 
passed by the legislature with no opposi- 
tion. In signing the bill Governor Her- 
bert Lehman said in a memorandum: 
“The bill provides, however, that this 
protection shall not extend to action 
brought to recover moneys owed for nec- 
essaries contracted after the commence- 
ment of the disability. There is sound 
social philosophy behind this bill. Its 
beneficial uses will undoubtedly outweigh 
any abuses that might arise. T am glad 
to give executive approval to this bill.” 


Van Schaick’s Report in 1935 

A recommendation in the report of 
Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
in January, 1935, led to Section 55-c, 
which was introduced as a Department 
bill and added to the law in 1935. The 
section explains the rights of creditors 
and beneficiaries under annuity con- 
tracts. In his report Mr, Van Schaick 
said: 

“There has been during the current 
year as in preceding years a great in- 
crease in the writing of annuities. This 
is a natural result of the depression, the 
economic losses sustained by people in 
their investments and the strong posi- 
tions maintained by the leading life 
companies throughout the depression. 


The annuities make provision in a great 
many cases for old age. The question of 
legal exemptions of such provisions for 
old age consonant with the policy of the 
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Larkin Agency Wins in 
Contest With Hartford 


The Russell E. Larkin agency, Con- 
necticut General, New York City, was 
the victor in a close contest which that 
agency just concluded with the Frank 
O. H. Wiliiams agency of the compan 
in Hartford. The contest, which ran for 
seven weeks and concluded October J 
was on the basis of “qualified” premium; 
meaning business bound or paid fo 
during the period of the contest. 

The Larkin agency was the winner 
with $26,000 in qualified premiums for 
the period. Both agencies turned in 
good volume of business. The ten leat: 
ing agents in each agency and thos 
assistant managers who made their quo- 
tas will join together to. attend the 
Princeton-Yale football game. 


Every Month This Year A 
Plus Month For Home Life 


October was the tenth consecutive plus 
month for the Home Life Insurance C 
of New York, according to an announce: 
ment by the company. 

To date, 1937 is showing the most sut- 
cessive number of plus months of any 
year since 1933 when the “Plus Month 
campaign began. Every month since 
January has been a larger month than 
the corresponding month of 1936. ‘ 

October business was 4.7% ahead 0 
October of last year, and for the year 
to date the company is showing a 17% 
increase. 





state with regard to similar related 
forms of trusteed income and in accof 
with the policy of the state to encourage 
old age security should be given atten 
tion.” ; 

A bill following this recommendation 
was presented to the legislature by, the 
State Association of Life Underwriters 
with “the purpose of furtherance ® 
what it considers the best interests 
life insurance as an institution.” In sup 
port of the bill the State Association 
counsel cited the case of Crossman ¥ 
Rauch when the Court of Appeals s# 
(under Section 15 of the personal prop: 
erty law): “The spirit of the act shoul 
control its construction so that ‘the hi 
mane purpose of preserving to the wr 
fortunate or improvident debtor or his 
family, the means of obtainirig a livel 
hood and prevent them from becoming? 
charge upon the public’.” The bill w# 
signed by Governor Lehman. 
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Institute of Actuaries Discusses 
Current Practices and Trends 


With one of the largest attendances 
in its history, the American Institute 
of Actuaries held its Fall meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on 
last Thursday and Friday. The discus- 
sions considered a number of new prob- 
lems which have become pertinent in 
actuarial work associated with life in- 
surance and also continued discussions 
on a number of matters that have been 
before the body at previous meetings. 

New papers which were discussed at 
the opening session on Thursday morn- 
ing were: 5: 

“Coronary Artery Disease as a Prob- 
lem in Insurance Selection,” that was 
read by Miss Annie Mary Lyle, General 
American Life, St. Louis. Miss Lyle 
declared that the disease is responsible 
for a vast number of unexpected claims. 

“A Rapid Method of Graduating Select 
Mortality Rates,” by Edward H. Wells, 
Prudential, was described as comprised 
of four steps all working toward a com- 
mon center. 

The paper entitled “A Record of Busi- 
ness Insurance Underwriting,” that had 
been prepared by Percy H. Evans, vice- 
president and actuary, Northwestern Mu- 
tual of Milwaukee, was read by Elgin 
G. Fassel of the same company. The 
paper attributed lapses in this class of 
underwriting as duc to poor selection. 
It dwelt comprehensively with the vari- 
ous types of business policies and gave 
the company’s experience with cach of 
them over a period of years. 

Walter G. Bowerman, New York Life, 
was not present to deliver his paper on a 
Actuarial Note on “Cost of Insurance 
and Mortality Gains.” The paper will 
be included in the report of the meeting. 

paper entitled “A Cross-Section 
Sampling of Industrial Insurance” was 
given by C. A. Taylor, Life Insurance 
Co., of Virginia, which detailed the com- 
pany’s study of a million Industrial poli- 
cies. A paper on “Boolean Algebra” 
was given by Edmund Callis Berkeley, 
Prudential. 

“Public Pension Systems in Sweden,” 
a paper prepared jointly by George W 
K. Grange and Fred S. Jahn, of the 
Metropolitan, was read by Mr. Jahn. 
“Removal of Ratings” was treated by 
Pearce Shepherd, Prudential. 

Discussion of papers that had been 
presented at previous meetings was then 
taken up. 

Prof. H. L. Rietz, University of Towa, 
discussed the paper by Henry H. Jack- 
son, of the National Life of Vermont, 
entitled “Notes on Actuarial Notation 
Before 1800.” Prof. Rietz expressed the 
wish that Mr. Jackson would carry on 
his research to bring the paper up to 
1850, from which date, he said, libraries 
have literature on their shelves. Mr 
Jackson told the Institute that he would 
carry on his research. 


Discuss Industrial Insurance 


“A New Industrial Policy,” a paper 
that had been presented by Frank D. 
Kineke, assistant actuary of the Pruden- 
tial, elicited much comment. A reply 
by Stanford Z. Rothschild, Sun Life of 
Am. Baltimore, was read by George 
Kenigson. It detailed a number of steps 
which companies might take to protect 
themselves, The paper declared that as 
they are written today by most com- 
panies, Industrial policies are equal to 
or some times even exceed Ordinary 
Msurance in liberality of terms. 
oom D. Buchanan, London Life, Lon- 
on, Ont., suggested Industrial policies 
on heads of families who are wage earn- 
SS as ideal insurance protection. C. A. 
Mga Life Ins, Co. of Va,, declared 

at on preferred risks, Industrial insur- 
ance can be made to show a 20% lower 
— and net cost to the company. He 
aid that most of the attacks on Indus- 








trial business were unfair. James R. 


‘rman, Metropolitan, had sent a paper 


that was read by Secretary Will D. Mac- 
Kinnon, to the effect that much of the 
difficulty surrounding Industrial was be- 
cause it was misunderstood by many 
companies writing Ordinary exclusively. 


Investments and Interest 


“Some _ Investment Considerations 
Bearing on Actuarial Policy,” which 
paper had been previously presented by 
F. J. McDiarmid, Lincoln National Life, 
Ft, Wayne, Ind., brought out the need 
for a closer correlation between the ele- 
ments of high mortality and low interest 
rates. 

John S. Hale, Northwestern National, 
declared that a drop of 1% in interest 
was the approximate equivalent of a 
20% drop in mortality. S. M. Thompson, 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, suggested 
that diversification of investments by 
units would prove no more advantageous 
than diversification by class. He said 
competitive conditions mean a low net 
yield. 

Wendell P. Coler, American United 
Life, Indianapolis, suggested that if the 
companies would work out tabulated 
charts showing gains and losses of in- 
dividual investments and by groups they 
would thus secure a clearer picture over 
a period of years. 

Papers by Pearce Shepherd, Pruden- 
tial, and Chas. F. B. Richardson, Con- 
federation Life of London, were sent in 
and read by Secretary MacKinnon. Mr. 
Richardson advanced the idea that many 
companies have gone too far in their 
options. 

The paper “Statistical Treatment of 
Actuarial Functions” that had been pre- 
sented by Walter O. Menge, Lincoln 
National Life, brought replies by Wil- 
mer A. Jenkins, Teachers Insurance and 


Annuity Association, and K. B. Piper, 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga. 
The paper, “Social Insurance in Great 
3ritain and Its Bearing on American 
Problems,” that had been given by 
Rainard B. Robbins, Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association, was replied to 
in a paper sent in by Robert Edward 
White, Confederation Life Association 
of London. 


Call Convention Blank Antiquated 


“The ‘Convention’ Statement of Life 
Insurance Companies,” which paper was 
originally prepared for the Institute by 
C. O. Shepherd, Travelers, three years 
ago, was continued in discussions. It 
brought forth the greatest number of 
replies of any paper before the meeting 

nine in number. 

The replies were given by R. T. 
Schwartz, New York; Ronald G. Stagg, 
Lincoln National; Wendell P. Coler, 
American United Life; William H. Mc- 
ride, of National Life & Accident, 
Nashville; Horace Holmes, Mutual of 
Canada; Alfred N. Guertin, Department 
of Banking and Insurance of New Jer- 
sey; F. B. Shepherd, Prudential; James 
F. Little, Prudential; and Edward Ruse, 
Confederation Life, of Toronto. 

Mr. Gerard called the present “Con- 
vention” form a “relic of the horse and 
buggy days.” He said it was designed 
in 1875 and had been carried along to 
the present day due solely to the laws 


of inertia. 

“Creditors Insurance Under Group 
and Allied Plans,” a paper that had been 
written by E. B. Whittaker, Prudential, 
brought comments from Joseph B. Crim- 
mins, Metropolitan Life; Donald M. 
Ellis, Canada Life, who read a paper 
prepared by W. A. P. Wood, assistant 
manager and actuary of that company; 
and Prof. Lloyd A. H. Warren, Univer- 
sity of Manitoba. 

The first of the informal discussions 
was on “Settlement Options.” Carl 
Ashman, Lincoln National, urged that 
stipulations as to how far companies will 
zo should be contained in policies. Frank 
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D. Kineke, Prudential, advanced the 
need for special rules as solution of un- 
usual problems that might arise. John 
C, Archibald, Bankers Life of Iowa, also 
mentioned some of the complicated re- 
quests for settlements. R. A. Hohaus, 
Metropolitan Life, and Philip C. Irwin, 
Equitable of Iowa, referred to situations 
arising from double indemnity. J. M. 
Laing, Canada Life, concluded the dis- 
cussion. 

“Production and Persistency,” also in 
the informal discussion group, was taken 
up by J. S. Elston, Ohio National; Lloyd 
K, Friedman, Great Southern Life; John 
S. Hale, Northwestern National; J. Gor- 
don, Mutual Life Assurance; and An- 
drew C. Webster, of Equitable Society. 

The speakers took up the several plans 
of underwriting and related numerous 
computations and studies to determine 
the persistency and lapse experiences. 
This discussion was made a major issue 
at both the American Life Convention, 
held earlier in the month, and the con- 
vention of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers, that was held earlier in 
the week. 

The subject of “Investments” was dis- 
cussed by A. T. Maclean of Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, F. J. McDiarmid, of 
Lincoln National, and E. H. McConney, 
of Bankers of Iowa. 

A brief general discussion on office 
practice concluded the meeting. The 
executive committee selected the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel as the mecting place 
of the Spring session of the Institute. 





Travelers Opens City Hall 
Branch Office in New York 


Francis O. Graf, formerly assistant 
manager for the Travelers in Boston, 
has been appointed manager in New 


York City and on Monday, November 1, 
opened the City Hall Branch Office of 
the Travelers in Suite 2112 Transporta- 
tion Building, 225 Broadway, New York. 
The agency will write life, accident and 
Group insurance. 

Mr. Graf started with the Travelers in 
1929 in Yonkers, N. Y. Later he was 
transferred ‘to Boston where he has 
been assistant manager for about three 
vears. In his new position he will build 
a full-tin:e production staff for the 
Travelers. 





RESERVE LOAN LIFE SOLD 





Wayne Burns Now President; Frank 
H. Davis of Davis & Haight First 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
Transfer of stock interests in the 
Reserve Loan Life of Indianapolis by 
Guy L. Stayman, Mrs. Stayman and 
Mrs. Emma A. Bellis, resulted Oct. 27 
in change in control of the company 
and the election of Wayne Burns as 

president. 

Other officers named in the reorgan- 
ization are Frank H. Davis, first vice- 
president and treasurer; Wayne Burns, 
Ir. second vice-president; Harry G. 
Woodbury, secretary; Don H. Carter, 
assistant treasurer, and Kurt F. Pant 
zer, general counsel. With the transfer 
of stock Mr. and Mrs. Stayman and 
Mrs. Bellis retire from the company 
Mr. Stayman had been president. 

Mr. Davis has, for fifteen years, been 


a member of the firm of Davis & 
Haight, Inc., actuaries and insurance 
accountants. He will be in charge of 


operations of the company. Mr. Wood- 
bury, who continues as secretary has 
served the company in various capaci- 
ties since 1898. 





C. T. ROGERSON ADVANCED 


Charles T. Rogerson, formerly super- 
visor of districts in Georgia, Alabama 
and Louisiana for the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, has been appoint- 
ed assistant secretary of the company, 
entering upon his new duties November 
1. He is a son of the late W. L. T. Rog- 
erson, former first vice-president of the 
company. 
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ELECTRICITY 


statements 


DANGER OF 

One of the 

in the 
Life, 

Progress,” 


most interesting 
book of the Metropolitan 
Years of Health 


a study of mortality experi 


new 
“Twenty-five 


Industrial policyholders of 


ence among 

the company, is the toll of electricity. In 
this quarter year insurance exper! 
ence electricity ranked fifteenth in im- 


portance among the means of accidental 


death, accounting for 2,440 lives. In 193 
more than 600 deaths in the total popu 


lation were caused by electricity. 


Authors of this book, Dr. Louis | 
Dublin and Dr. Alfred J. Lotka of the 
Metropolitan, discuss how these deaths 


occurred and how in their opinion deaths 
from electricity can be prevented. 

The general belief that low voltages 
are innocuous has been a factor in in- 
dustrial as well as in domestic deaths. 

The facts are that low voltages will 
kill, which should be known to everyone. 
Handling electrical equipment while the 
hands or other parts of the body are 
wet is especially dangerous. Many deaths 
have been reported of persons who re- 
ceived a fatal shock handling electrical 
apparatus while in the bathtub or before 
drying 

The large percentage of electrical fa- 
talities among children between the ages 
of 5 and 14 which occur in public places 
reflects clearly the dangers of the rash 
action of young boys, 
Playing about the rights-of-way of pub- 
lic utilities, and climbing telephone and 
power poles are extremely dangerous ac- 


the authors say 


tivities that cause many tragic deaths 
annually. 
Messrs. Dublin and Lotka have these 


comments to make about 
deaths from electricity : 

The general public should be instruct- 
ed in the prone-pressure method of ad- 
ministering artificial respiration, and in 
the dangers to be avoided in assisting 
persons in contact with live wires. Many 
would-be rescuers, unfamiliar with the 
dangers they were facing, have them- 
selves been electrocuted by touching per- 
sons in contact with live wires. The gen- 
eral public should be acquainted also 
with the dangers of using defective elec- 
trical apparatus, and with the fact that 
low voltages will kill. Finally, parents 
should be strongly urged to keep chil 
dren away from the rights-of-way of 
public utility companies 


prevention of 
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BIG FIRES 

As the fires which strike it as being 

rthy enough to feature the 
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post offi f New York under th 
Oil Co.’s Atlantic City loss, the burning 
of the Chesapeake Steamship Co.’s City 
of Baltimore, the storage building Joss 
of the Fox Film Corporation at Littl 


Ferry, N. J., the Philadelphia 
pier fire and the Gondert & Lienesch 
lumber yard fire in Dayton, O. In all of 
these fires it finds something unusual 


railroad 


Most interesting thing about the Phil- 
adelphia pier fire was it was second seri- 
ous railroad pier loss in 1937. It occurred 


in midst of agitation on the part of Phil- 


adelphia fire officials for better protec- 
tion along the waterfront. A pier fire 
prevention committee had studied the 


hazards of Philadelphia piers and meas- 
ures which may be taken to 
Shortly after the fire the commit- 
tee completed its “Recommended Regu- 
lations Governing Piers and Wharves.” 


eliminat 
them. 


Responsibility for the Atlantic City oil 
fire was manner in which storage and 
handling of inflammable liquids was 
handled \ cigarette tossed on ground 
that was soaked with gasoline from a 
leaking tank or piping was responsible 
here for a $75,000 loss 

Unique aspect of the City of Balti- 
more steamer fire was that the boat 


burst into a mass of flames from stem 
to stern within three minutes after dis- 
covery of fire in hold at 7:30 o'clock at 
night. Cause of fire was not determined, 
but the captain was suspicious of sabo- 
tage because of the rapidity with which 
Passengers think fire had been 
raging in hold considerable time before 
it was discovered and inspector of Bu- 
reau of Marine Inspection and Naviga- 
tion blames it on a Cigarette, 
found no evidence of sabotage. 

Fox Film storage fire was caused by 
spontaneous combustion. It was a hot 
and past ten years there 
have been seven fires of unknown origin 
all involving the storage of nitrocellulose 
and all months. 
Blame for Dayton lumber fire is placed 
on transients spending the nicht in the 
lumber shed of the box factory. Total 
damage was $300,000. 


it spread. 
having 


day during 


occurring in Summer 


Frederic W. Ecker, vice-president Met- 
ropolitan Life, and Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, are members of the program and 
arrangements committee of the annual 
dinner, the Academy of Political Science, 
which will be held November 10 at the 
Astor. Speakers are S. Parker Gilbert, 
United States Senator Harry F. Byrd 
and Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau. Topic is “Expenditures of the 
Federal Government.” Major Parkinson 
is a member of the board of trustees of 
the academy. 
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V. R. Smith 
Victor R. Smith, president of the 


Will D. MacKinnon 


\merican Institute of 


\ctuaries, and Will 


D. MacKinnon, secretars f the Institute, were photographed by The Eastem 
Underwriter at the Chicavo convention of the Institute last week Mr. Smith js 
general manager and actuary of the Confederation Life, Toront Mr. MacKinnon 


is assistant actuary, Equitable Life of | 


Edward T. Cairns, first vice-pri sident 
of the Fireman’s Fund fire and casualty 
group, has returned to the competes 
head offices in San Francisco fr 
month’s business trip in the East Mr. 
Cairns visited company offices in New 
York, Boston, Chicago and Atlanta. 
Along with other company officers he 
attended the convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents at Dal- 





las. 
om ” x 
Dorothy Louise Davis, daughter of 
Grover D. Davis, production division, 
Penn Mutual Life, and Mrs. Davis, and 
niece of the late Frank H. Davis, who 
was vice-president of the Penn Mutual 


Life, will marry Harry Nye Lucas, Jr., 
November 25. Ceremony will be at the 
Chapel First Unitarian Church, Phila- 
delphia. Immediately following _ ther« 
will be a reception at the Wellington 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 

aa x aa 

Ed D. Lawson, Western department 
marine manager at Chicago of the Fire- 
man’s Fund, has become chairman of the 
cartage theft committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. He had pre- 
viously been vice-chairman of this com- 
mittee. 

= ~ - 

Ray L. Ringer, Actna Casualty & 
Surety, will speak to the casualty branch 
of the Insurance Institute of Hartford 
November 3. Subject is “Organization 
of Casualty Insurance Carriers.” The 
meeting will be held in the home offic 
building of the Aetna Affiliated Com- 
panies at 5 o'clock. 

* a * 

Joseph F. Huebl, vice-president of the 
Northwestern National of Milwaukee, 
and Mrs. Heubl have returned home 
from an interesting Caribbean cruise, 
during which they visited South Ameri- 
can ports, the Panama Canal Zone, New 
Orleans and other places. 

+ ” ok 


Mrs. Edna B. Conklin of Hackensack, 
N. J., member of the state and national 
Republican committees and wife of 
Charles S. Conklin, United States man- 
ager of the Pearl Assurance and presi- 
dent of the affiliated American compa- 
nies, returned last week from Europe on 
the Bremen in time to participate in the 


closing days of the campaign for Sena- 
tor Clee 
* a * 
Carroll L. De Witt, who retired som 
months ago as assistant United State 


manager of the Eagle, Star, has gone to 
Daytona Beach and will be there until 
next May. 


Wa 


Constance Willard Huntington, 
daughter of Robert W. Huntington, 
chairman of the Connecticut General. 
ind Charles Farrand Taplin, Jr., Cleve. 


land, O., were married Saturday after- 
on in Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Hartford. The bride was graduated 


from Oxford School in 1931 and follow- 


ing her graduation from Vassar studied 
for a year at Radcliffe College. Mr. 
Taplin was graduated from Hawken 
School, Cleveland, and from Princeton 
where he belonged to the Tower and 

Triangle Clubs. He was then gradu- 
ated from Harvard Law School and is 
now practicing law in Cleveland. 


x - * 


Paul Rutherford, Jr., son of the presi- 
dent of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity and Mrs. Rutherford, will marry 
Miss Ellen Wells Hooper, daughter of 


Rey. and on William T. Hooper of 
West Hart od The engagement was 
announced on Sundav. Paul Rutherford, 
Ir., is in the life insurance business in 
Har tf r 1. 





MARY LYLE 


ANNIE 


Annie Mary Lyle was the only womal 
on oe program of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries convention in Chicago 
last dhe Title of her address was 
“Coronary Artery Dis sease as a prom 
in Insurance Selection.” She is with the 
reinsurance department of the General 
American Life. 
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H. S. Milligan 


If I were taking that long trip through 


‘the Panama Canal I know nothing which 


would make the trip more interesting 
and pleasurable than to find that one of 
the passengers was H. S. Milligan, gen- 
eral manager of the North British & 
Mercantile, now this country. 
His long years of travel in foreign ports 
made him as familiar with Ceylon, Yoko- 
hama, Prague, Moscow and Shanghai as 
some Americans are with Denver, Oma- 
ha, Dallas and St. Paul. Some of his 
experiences were considerably out of the 
ordinary. Possessing an anecdotage tal- 
ent of the first rank, coupled with a 
keen sense of humor, he makes as at- 
tractive a traveling companion as one 
can find. Also, he has the distinction of 
having played Hamlet and many other 
acting roles in the early part of his life 
—the only world manager who has had 
that unusual experience—and that 
phase of his life came about will be dis- 
cussed later in these paragraphs. 

Mr. Milligan was born in Birmingham 
where his father was manager of a bank. 
His principal early education was in 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, an 
institution which had its birth way back 
in the middle of the Sixteenth Century. 
Two other young men in the city were 
John Drinkwater, who was to become 
famous as a poet and playwright, and 
Barry Jackson, son of an_ unusually 
wealthy man. This trio of extremely tal- 
ented young men made some Birming- 
ham history. They started an amateur 
acting company called The Pilgrim 
Players. Jackson was a man with a fine 
sense of the theatre. He was the moving 
spirit, arranged the production, and de- 
signed the costumes and settings. All 
three of them acted, Milligan playing the 
leading roles in Shakespeare, old English 
comedies and morality plays, 

The enterprise flourished and soon be- 
came too exacting to continue on an 
amateur basis. Jackson’s father having 
died leaving him a large fortune, he de- 
cided to carry out a long cherished wish 
of establishing a repertory company and 
ard a really modern theatre, which 
7 thought a city of 500,000 people 
er be able to support. The famous 
imingham Repertory Theatre thus 
tame into being. 

At this time a change came in Milli- 
sans affairs which caused him to give 
—o thought to his future. He was at 

7 time a surveyor in the home service 
nb London & Lancashire. While he 
ad been successful as an amateur, and 
rey an unusually able actor, he de- 
a rs he must abandon all thought of a 
prolessional theatrical career and devote 
i$ €nergies to the insurance business. 

We day he received a telegram from 
of - Pascoe Rutter, general manager 
ki the London & Lancashire, instructing 
iM to report himself in Liverpool. Pas- 


visiting 





how 






































coe Rutter (now Sir Frederick) said to 
him, “You have had a pretty good ex- 


perience in the home business. How 
would you like to make a foreign trip?” 
Milligan had little idea at that time of 
the world-wide ramifications of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire, but Mr. Rutter soon 
gave him a picture of the vast ficld over 
which the company worked, and the up- 
shot of a ten minute conversation was 
that Milligan set off on his first foreign 
trip six weeks later on the understand- 
ing that he would be back in less than a 
year. As a matter of fact he did not un- 


pack his bags permanently again for 
some six years. 
From 1907 to 1914 Mr. Milligan was 


foreign inspector of the London & Lan- 
cashire. In 1913 Arthur Worley (later 
Sir Arthur Worley) was manager of the 
Railway Passengers Assurance Co., one 
of the companies in the North British & 
Mercantile fleet. Mr. Worley was ap- 
pointed foreign manager of the North 
British & Mercantile. Soon thereafter 
Mr. Milligan was made foreign superin- 
tendent of the N. B. & M. In 1918 he 
became assistant fire manager; in 1920 
foreign manager; in 1926 sub-manager; 


in 1928 manager; and in 1937 general 
manager, 
The relations between Mr. Worley 


and Mr. Milligan were unusually close. 
The latter had a tremendous admiration 
for his chief which increased with the 
years. They made a superb team. And it 
was one of the hardest working, wisest 
combinations in world insurance execu- 
tives circles. As Mr. Worley advanced, 
Mr. Milligan stepped along with him. 
Thus, he succeeded Mr. Worley as fire 
manager and then as general manager. 
The combination was an unusually inter- 
esting one. Sir Arthur was a powerful, 
dynamic figure, unusually blunt in 
speech, not caring particularly whether 
he hurt people’s feelings as long as he 
drove home the point. The great impress 
he made upon the insurance business 
and in the economic world will not soon 
be forgotten. While leaving no one in 
doubt as to where he stands, Mr. Milli- 
gan’s personality was in contrast. More 
diplomatic, gentler in manner, about him 
an air of savoir faire, he was just as 
definite a person. Sir Arthur died a fewe 
months ago. 

This is Mr. Milligan’s twelfth trip to 
the United States. He is fond of Ameri- 
cans; and has long been fascinated by 
New York which he regards as having 
many characteristics differing from 
those of any city in the world. And 
he finds the climate of New York City 
exhilarating. 

* * * 


N. Y. Auto Show 


Although it announced in the 
newspapers that this year’s New York 
\utomobile Show would contain few 
novelties that did not prevent a mob 
coming every day. People like to see 
new motor cars, probably to compare 
those on view with what they have in 
their own garages. It was the thirty- 
eighth annual show. 

The New York Sun reporter, Glen 


was 


Perry, thought the people who came to 
the Grand Central Palace made a better 
entertainment than the cars, trailers and 
other exhibits, Particularly interested 
was he in the crowd constantly at the 
‘iat small car exhibit on the third floor 
and the fact that out of every hundred 
men who saw this car thirty-six of them 
decided they wanted to lift the front of 
it. The car weighs 1,100 pounds. The best 
that anyone could do was to lift the 
front end until the limit of the springs 
had been ‘reached. They then discovered 
that 1,100 pounds is a lot of weight. 

Reporter Perry also enjoyed himself 
sticking around the Harvard University 
Bureau for street traffic research. He 
found that most automobile owners have 
a pretty high regard for their own driv- 
ing prowess but the testing devices at 
the Harvard University exhibit prove 
that they are wrong. 

When the car owners takes the tests 
and are shown up they lose their good 
humor and want to blame it on the 
testing device, claiming something 1s 
the matter with it. 

* + + 


Yorkshire Group House Organ 

Latest house organ comes from the 
Yorkshire Group—the Yorkshire Insur- 
ance Co. Ltd. London & Provincial, 
Seaboard Fire & Marine and Yorkshire 
Indemnity. It is well printed and clev- 
erly illustrated. 

Opening article is a message from 
H. F. Ellen, United States manager who 
explains objective of the new publication 
which, he says, “makes its editorial bow 
under the enthusiastic sponsorship ol 
young men in our home office who are 
already developing that esprit de corps 
which is the very backbone of century- 
old companies like ours. The prosaic du- 
ties associated with the multitude of de- 
tail in our business have served to stim- 
ulate their desire to know more of those 
with whom they correspond daily and to 
tell you more about those who work 
with you in this great profession.” Con- 
tinuing he said: 

“Whether our duties keep us in the 
canyons of the Big City, take us to the 
wide open spaces or acioss the Seven 
Seas, the human interest provides an es- 
sential ingredient of our daily fare in 
business and pleasure, and the multi- 
tudes of problems confronting the insur- 
ance business offer a vast field for pres- 
entation to our readers in an interesting, 
and, we hope, instructive manner.” 

One page of the publication is devoted 
to the philosophy of Will Wrightem, 
“field correspondent,” a copyrighted 
naine in the Yorkshire organization 
which has been used in monthly letters 
to the field for seven or eight years. 

The Yorkshire, parent company of the 
fleet, was started in 1824. 

* * * 


Support Not Lacking 

Charles L. Beale, Texas state agent 
Yorkshire, sends a new P.W.A. story to 
brighten up first edition of TYG, house 
organ of the Yorkshire Group. 

Yarn has to do with a P.W.A. office 
which found itself short of shovels; so 
it sent in a requisition for a_ supply. 
Failing to have their order filled in due 
course it wired regarding the shovels, 
asking for action. Reply came back this 
wire: “Shovels delayed. Have men lean 
on each other as usual.” 

.  e * 
Virginia Dwelling Risk on Books of 
Queen Since 1884 

Review of the files of the Queen in 
its Atlanta office recently brought to 
light a risk in Petersburg, Va., which 
had been on the company’s books con- 
tinuously since 1884, according to a let- 
ter received by the Petersburg Insur- 
ance Agency from S. Y. Tupper, South- 
ern manager for the company. The risk 
is a dwelling. Attached to the daily re- 
port was a letter dated August 9, 188, 
addressed to J. H. M. Morris, at that 
time general agent of the Queen in 
Louisville, which indicated that the risk 
was being transferred from the books 





H. S. MILLIGAN 


of the Connecticut Insurance Co. and 
that the dwelling was then owned by 
Mrs, C. A, Bingley. The risk was first 
inspected by the late Major David N 
Walker of Richmond, Va., who was at 
the time special agent for the Queen. In 
his letter to the Petersburg agency, Mr. 
Tupper said that the next time he was 
in Petersburg he wanted to be taken 
out to see the risk which had been on 
the Queen’s books so long. The Queen 
is one of the companies in that agency. 
* * * 


94 Year Old Director Resigns 

After serving on the court of the 
Atlas Assurance for forty years, Henry 
John Gardiner, has tendered his resigna- 
tion as a director, “owing to advancing 
years.” It is believed that Mr. Gardiner 
the oldest active insurance di- 
rector in the United Kingdom—he will 
shortly celebrate his 94th birthday. Mr. 
Gardiner has attended regularly until 
quite recently the meetings of the court 
and has always taken a close interest in 
the affairs of the office. The court al- 
ways held his financial judgment in high 
esteem. 

Mr, Gardiner is not, however, retiring 
from business altogether. He is con- 
tinuing as chairman of Bradbury, Great- 
orex and Co., a big dry goods ware- 
housing concern, and still holds several 
other directorships. 

Mr. Gardiner is succeeded on the Atlas 
court by Cecil Hugh Falloon, who has 
been general manager for the past 19 
years and who will retain that position. 
His appointment to the court is an ex- 
ceptional recognition by the directors of 
his great services to the office. 

* * * 


Death of Edgar Mels 

Edgar Mels, formerly a member of the 
staff of The Eastern Underwriter, died 
at the French Hospital, New York, Mon- 
day of this week at the age of 70. For 
some months he had been employed as a 
copy editor by the Living Newspaper 
Unit of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion Federal Theatre Project. 

Mr. Mels’ father, Alfred Mels, a Euro- 
pean journalist, was confidential secre- 
tary to Napoleon III from 1870 to 1874. 

Edgar Mels began his newspaper ca- 
reer with the old New York Star. Going 
to South Africa he became editor of the 
Johannesburg Daily News. Returning to 
New York he was drama editor of the 
New York Morning Advertiser. Later 
he joined staffs of Philadelphia news- 
papers and he also was assistant Sunday 
editor of International Feature Service, 
and later was special correspondent of 
the North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance, 

While with The Eastern Underwriter 
he chiefly reported casualty insurance 
news. 
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Smudge Damage Now In 
Supplemental Contract 


SIT-DOWN STRIKES COVERED 


Revised Form Adopted by E.U.A. Will 
Be Put in Use After Rates and 
Rules Are Formulated 





incor- 
new supple- 
which has 


Two significant changes are 
porated in the proposed 
mental fire policy contract 
been adopted by the Eastern Under- 
writers Association, First, oil burner 
smoke damage is now included, making 
the dwelling house and mercantile forms 
seven point rather than six _ point 
contracts, the other coverages being 
against damage by windstorm, explosion, 
falling aircraft, hail, riot and automo- 
biles. There is a stipulation in the fori 
that loss due to smoke from stoves and 
open fireplaces is not covered. Smudge 
damage can also be bought separately 
as heretofore, but inclusion of this haz- 
ard in the supplemental contract in the 
Eastern field meets with the strong ap- 
proval of agency forces generally. 

The second important change is that 
physical damage done by sit-down strik- 
ers during a strike is covered but con- 
sequential remote loss resulting from a 
sit-down strike is not. For months after 
the big sit-down strikes this year in 
Michigan the question whether a sit- 
down strike constituted a riot under an 
insurance policy was widely debated. 
The general consensus was that such a 
strike did constitute a riot, as there was 
always present the possibility of actual 
rioting if attempts were made to dis- 
lodge the sit-downers. 


At Work on Rates and Rules 


This new supplemental contract is the 
product of an interregional committee, 
headed by President Frank A. Gantert 
of the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, which 
has been at work for months. While 
the E.U.A, has adopted the form it is 
not recommending it to the regional rat- 
ing organizations for promulgation until 
such time as rates and rules can be de- 
cided upon. Committees are now at 
work on rates and rules and it is ex- 
pected that this phase of the work will 
be completed within a month or possi- 
bly sooner. 

The new contract does not differ es- 
sentially from that which has been in 
use in the East up to the present, ex- 
cept in the ways mentioned. There are 
no important changes in use and occu- 
pancy coverage. In the sections relat- 
ing to explosion and riot liability the 
new contract deletes the phrase “insur- 
rection and/or civil commotion” as be- 
ing one of the recognized causes of loss 
under the “riot” feature in the insuring 
clause. In that clause, in addition to the 
word “riot” there appears “riot attend- 
ing a strike.” The companies are try- 
ing to get away from issuing policies in- 
suring against insurrection and civil 
commotion as such. 





NASSAU COUNTY ASS’N ELECTS 


The Nassau County Association of Lo- 
cal Agents, Inc., has recently elected the 
following officers: president, Howard A. 
James, Floral Park; vice-president, Rich- 
mond E. Thompson, Valley Stream, and 
Frank B. Townsend, Glen Cove; treas- 
urer, Ernest A. Ashdown, Hempstead, 
and secretary, George L. Helm, Jr., Free- 
port. The following were elected direc- 
tors: Thomas H, Darling, Rockville Cen- 
tre; Richard Downing, Oyster Bay; L. 
P. Edsell, Cedarhurst; Henry G. Eise- 
mann, Hicksville; Clarence A. Edwards, 
Mineola; Charles E. Hyde, Port Wash- 
ington; Theodore G. Klapper, Garden 
City; Chauncey W. Matthews, Sea Cliff; 
John A. McKenna, Jr., Westbury; Wil- 
liam F. Varney, Rockville Centre; J. Al- 
fred Valentine, Mineola. 
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National Board In 
New Ad Campaign 


USING NATIONAL MAGAZINES 





Aim Is to Inform Public of Security of 
Stock Insurance and Services of 
Companies and Agents 





The National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers announces this week a new national 
advertising campaign, beginning with the 
November issues of seven national mag- 
azines and extending over a period of 
five months. The magazines being used 
are the Saturday Evening Post, Life, 
Nation’s Business, Forbes, Business 
Week, Banking, and Credit & Financial 
Management. With this group it is 
hoped to reach the public in general 
and business men of the country in par- 
ticular. 

The nature of the campaign is along 
institutional educational lines, its object 
being to inform the public of the secur- 
ity provided and of the many services 
rendered by the capital stock fire insur- 
ance companies, not only through the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
but also through other allied organiza- 
tions, through company home office and 
field forces, and through local agents. 

The first (double-spread) advertise- 
ment says: “And All Is Well.” As the 
watchman makes his rounds, the city 
sleeps in safety. Life has been made 
safer by the varied activities sponsored 
by the capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies through the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. How capital stock 
company fire insurance affects the wel- 
fare of every man, woman and child in 
America is depicted and described in 
the text. 


Well Received by Agents 


Earlier this year the National Board 
published a page advertisement in two 
colors in several national magazines. This 
showed by chart how fire insurance loss 
ratios fluctuate from year to year al- 
though the average cost of stock fire in- 
surance has gone down steadily. An en- 
larged reproduction of this advertisement 
‘was mailed in the form of a poster to 
125,000 local agents. In addition the Na- 
tional Board offered reprints of the ad- 
vertisement in letterhead size for distri- 
bution by agents in their respective com- 
munities. Requests for these reprints 
came from every state in the country. 
Hundreds of letters, resulting in the 
mailing of around 200,000 reprints, were 
received. 





George A. Moszkovski, president, 
American International Underwriters 
Corp., is sailing tomorrow on the SS. 
Lafayette for a two and a half months’ 
trip abroad. A highspot of his itinerary 
is an air flight on a KLM plane from 
Amsterdam to Singapore to keep an ap- 
ee with C. V. Starr, head of the 
A.I.U. 
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the average cost of building materials and labor 
has increased countrywide approximately 


| 30% 


INSURE o PRESENT | 
DAY VALUES 


FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1817 


LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1873 


THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1841 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE i 
COMPANY | 
Head Offices, 401 Walnut Street, Philadelphia | 


OLD LINE STOCK, FIRE, MARINE AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


1933 


















































MADE PHILADELPHIA MANAGER 


John M, Van Buren Takes Over Man- 
agement There of Fire Companies in 
erica Fore Group 

John M. Van Buren has been appoint- 
ed manager of the Philadelphia office of 
the fire companies in the America Fore 
Group. He has been associated with the 
group since 1923 when he joined the 
American Eagle as an inspector, operat- 
ing out of Newark and later from Bos- 
ton. The next year he became special 
agent in Connecticut and later was trans- 
ferred to Albany for the eastern New 
York field. In 1928 he returned to the 
Connecticut territory as special agent for 
the Fidelity-Phenix. with headquarters 
at Hartford, where he has been for the 
last nine years. - 

Born in Kinderhook, N. Y., Mr. Van 
Buren is a direct descendant of Martin 
Van Buren, President of the United 
States. He entered insurance through a 
local agency and then joined the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion where he worked until 1923. 








The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


J. A. Kesey, Genera! Agent 


GerorGe Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 


U. S. Statement December 31, 1936 


PREMIUM RESERVE . ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . 


TOTAL ASSETS. 


New York Insurance Department Valuation Basis. 
a 





in the above 


. . ° -  $% 2,062,920.87 
° ° ° 718,094.12 
11,097,829.98 
13,878,844.97 


Securities carried at $623,635.21 


re dep d in various States as required by law. 





J. B. Allen and F. M. Dunn, 
Philadelphia Agents, Die 
Death last week took two men promi- 
nent in agency circles in Philadelphia 
They were J. Burns Allen, one of the 


oldest insurance men in point of ser- 
vice in Philadelphia, and Frederick Mar- 


tyn Dunn. 
_Mr. Allen, who was president 
Charles Tredick & Co, Inc, was 4 


years old and had been a leading av- 
thority on fire insurance for many years. 
He had taken an active interest in his 
agency until three weeks before his 
death. He began his carer with the firm 
of Whiton & Tredick on August 1, 187, 
and his record of over fifty-eight years 
service with one agency is believed to be 
a record for Philadelphia. 

Mr. Allen served three terms as 4 
member of the executive committee 0 
the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters As 
sociation. He was a member of the 
Ocean City Yacht Club, the Ocean City 
Fishing Club, the Penn Athletic Club, 
Whitmarsh Country Club, the Manufac- 
turers & Bankers Club, the Masons, the 
Rotary International and the Insurance 
Society of Philadelphia. Surviving att 
his widow, a brother and one sister. 

Mr. Dunn retired about ten years ag? 
after forty years as a member of the 
firm of Louis C. Madeira & Sons. He 
was 62 years old. He was a graduate 0! 
Germantown Academy and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, At the university 
he was a tackle on the football team am 
a member of the crew. He was a mem 
ber of Delta Psi fraternity and the Var 
sity Club. 

His widow, three daughters, a son and 
four grand-daughters survive. 





DEFEATED IN ELECTION 
Timothy J. Sullivan, associate of Mar 
tin J. Kennedy, 230 Park Ave. 0h 
eressman and agent, was defeated Tuts 
day in the New York City elections. B¢ 
ran for borough president of Manhatta® 
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Connecticut Agents’ Association Annual Meeting 





Bennett Describes Events Leading to 


Agreement on New Fire Contract 


Agents Would Not Postpone Initial Conference Until After 
Dallas Convention; Whelan Reports on Work of the 
Year; Membership Shows Slight Gain 


By Edwin N. Eager 


Something of what went on behind the 
scenes during the recent negotiations be- 
tween fire insurance company executives 
and leaders of the National Asociation 
of Insurance Agents over the new fire 
agency contract was related by General 
Counsel Walter H. Bennett of the Na- 
tional Association when he spoke before 
the thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Association of Insurance 
Agents at the Hotel Taft in New Haven 
‘last Thursday. About 175 agents and 
company representatives were present. 

At the Dallas convention early last 
month of the National Association one 
of the big subjects of discussion in the 
lobbies was what the organization would 
do during the convention with respect 
to the three strong objections taken by 
the association officers to the so-called 
America Fore fire agency agreement. 
Before the general business sessions 
opened Mr. Bennett said that a com- 
pany spokesman asked that a confer- 
ence be arranged for shortly after the 
convention closed and that meanwhile 
nothing be done which might render a 
satisfactory settlement more difficult. 
The National Association officers re- 
called, continued Mr. Bennett, that iden- 
tical situations had arisen during the 
Chicago convention when the agents’ 
NRA code was being considered and at 
Philadelphia when the branch office 
problem was a hot issue and that after 
the agents’ had soft-peddled open dis- 
cussion the post-convention conferences 
had been productive of very little prog- 
ress. Therefore President W. Owen 
Wilson and Executive Chairman Charles 
F. Liscomb insisted that negotiations be 
carried on immediately at Dallas. This 
was done and resulted in the gratifying 
announcement made by President Wil- 
son at the closing session that the ob- 
jections would be removed by the com- 
panies. To accomplish the desired goal 
the company representatives at Dallas 
were kept busy telephoning New York 
and other cities securing the approval 
of company executives. 


Problem of Altering Contract 

_ But while it had been agreed the ob- 
Jections were to be removed the me- 
chanics of actually removing them from 
the agreement caused a lot of worry and 
discussion afterwards in New York City, 
Mr. Bennett said. At about this time 
the Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue 
was putting pressure upon the companies 
to have signed and sent to Washington 
the fire agreement which had been pre- 
pared in May and which few agents had 
signed because they had been urged by 
the National Association not to do so. 
While some company executives favored 
rewording the agreement to substitute 
new clauses, which met the approval of 
the agents, for those in the original text, 
other executives said that to go back to 
Washington and possibly to state auth- 
orities to get a new contract approved 
would cause much delay and inconveni- 
ence, 4 

Therefore it was agreed by the com- 
pany men and the agents’ representa- 
tives that the original contract should 
not be reworded but that satisfactory 
fonstructions” be placed upon the sec- 
1ons in dispute, Mr. Bennett said. This 
” done and the text of the “construc- 
Me’ or supplemental contract,” as 
Mr. Bennett described it, was published 


1 os 
- € entire insurance press two weeks 


Mr. Bennett emphasized that the “con- 
structions” have full legal force, even 
though they do not appear in the con- 
tract and they fully remove the objec- 
tions made relative to expirations, loss 
adjustment costs and return commissions 
on cancellations. The agents recog- 
nized, he said, the difficultics the com- 
panies faced and desired to place no 
obstacles in the way of a speedy settle- 
ment. Mr. Bennett displayed copies of 
the “constructions” signed by representa- 
tives for the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. He expressed complete 
confidence that the companies will ad- 
here fully to the terms of the new agree- 
ment; also that the sections objected to 
had not been framed that way pur- 
posely but were drawn without full 
knowledge of the facts. 

With respect to the original casualty 
agents’ agreement Mr. Bennett said that 
it definitely established every agent as 
an employe of his company which would 
compel the companies to pay taxes under 
the Social Security Act. No agent as 
far as he knew has ever signed this 
casualty agreement. He expressed the 
hope that the casualty companies will be 
able to agree upon a uniform form of 
agency agreement even though in the 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Leonard Whelan Reelected 
President of State Ass’n 


Leonard F. Whelan of Greenwich was 
reclected president of the Connecticut 
Association at the annual meeting last 
Thursday in New Haven. Henry L. Bai- 


ley, Jr., of New London was reelected 


LEONARD F. WHELAN 


vice-president and J. Randolph Belcher 
of New Haven continues as secretary- 
treasurer. Frank W. Brodie of Water- 
bury remains national councillor. 
County vice-presidents were elected as 
follows: Fairfiela, Thomas A. Settle of 
Dantury; Litchfield, Randolph F. Doty 
ef Torrington; Hartford, Edwin S. 
Cewles, J>., of Hartford; New London, 





General Adjuster on First Aid 


Agent Can Give Client After Fire 


First aid in fire insurance rendered by 
local agents to assureds is highly im- 
portant, Burton B. Gracey, general ad- 
juster for the Hartford Fire, told the 
members of the Connecticut Association. 
This aid consists of immediate atten- 
tion to salvaging property, expediting 
adjustments where no complications ap- 
pear and giving mental comfort to poli- 
cyholders deeply distressed by the de- 
struction of their property by fire or 
other hazards. 

As soon as an agent receives a mes- 
sage that one of his clients has a fire 
he should hasten to the scene of the 
loss, Mr. Gracey said. From the insur- 
ance company standpoint this will per- 
mit him to submit a rough estimate of 
probable damage—so that the company 
may set up proper loss reserves—he can 
make an inspection to ascertain cause 
of loss, can learn what other insurance, 
if any, on the same property exists and 
he will be ready to render a prompt pre- 
liminary report of the loss to his com- 
pany. If an agent delays getting to the 
scene of a loss he may find it that 
much more difficult to carry through 
promptly the duties expected of him by 
his companies, 

Expect Uniform Form of Loss Report 

Mr. Gracey said there is a move on 
foot to adopt a uniform report of loss 
blank to replace the wide variety of loss 
notices now being used. This multitude 
of reports, varying in minor details es- 
sentially, causes much bother and delay 
in getting loss information to companies. 
He believes that a uniform blank will 
be distributed by all companies within 
the next few months. 

Ordinary dwelling house and mercan- 
tile partial losses constitute the bulk of 


all claims, Mr. Gracey said, and in con- 
nection with these agents can render 
certain services before a company ad- 
juster gets on the job which will more 
than justify in the minds of assureds 
the commissions paid producers. The 
speaker urged agents to attempt imme- 
diately to have rugs, chairs and other 
furniture from further damage after a 
fire has been extinguished. If water- 
soaked and blackened furniture is taken 
quickly to cleaning establishments there 
may be a considerable saving in the 
total claim paid as well as getting the 
assured’s property back in shape more 
rapidly. Agents and assureds both have 
responsibilities to protect property after 
a fire and should not leave everything as 
it is until a company adjuster gets to the 
scene some days afterwards. 

When distinct or indefinite evidence of 
incendiarism exists, Mr. Gracey said, 
agents should be extremely careful in 
what is said to assureds but should re- 
port facts as they are seen promptly to 
those who should carry the investiga- 
tion further; namely, the special agent, 
company adjuster, company direct and in 
a few cases local police authorities. 

In adddition to looking out that the 
provisions of an insurance contract are 
carried out with fairness to his client 
and his company, Mr. Gracey said that 
when a loss occurs the agent has the 
privilege of injecting a bit of the milk 
of human kindness into insurance, by the 
attitude with which the claimant is ap- 
proached and treated. The agent real- 
izes that the assured who has probably 
just suffered the first fire loss in his 
life is terribly upset. He needs sym- 
pathy and such assuances as can justly 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Paul Frankiun of Norwich; New Haven, 
Anthony J. Mastriano of Meriden; Tol- 
land, William J. Schreier of Stafford 
Springs; Windham, Stanley J. Summer 
of Willimantic, and Middlesex, Robert 
B. Brainard of Middletown. 

Mr. Whelan entered the insurance and 
real estate business in Greenwich, in 
which town he was born, in 1921 and 
now operates under the name of the 
Realty Service Co., with offices at 21 
West Putnam Avenue. He helped to 
organize and was the first president of 
the Insurance Board of Greenwich, serv- 
ing for five terms, 1930 to 1935. He 
entered state association work in 1933 
as regional vice-president for Fairfield 
County and from 1934 to 1936 served as 
vice-president of the association. A year 
ago at New Haven he was elected pres 
ident for his first term. 


BLACKALL ON LICENSES 








Commissioner Tells of Oral Tests for 
Applicants Concerning Knowl- 
edge of Forms 
_ The Connecticut Insurance Department 
is trying to ascertain through prelimi- 
nary oral interviews whether applicants 
for agents’ licenses are informed as to 
contents of forms they intend to sell, 
Commissioner John C. Blackall said, 
when speaking before the annual meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Association of 
Insurance Agents at New Haven last 
Thursday. Through this questioning the 
Department determines whether he is 
qualified to take the written examination 

for a license. 

“It does not mean,” said Commission- 
er Blackall, “that a man’s admission to 
the written examination must depend on 
the whim of the Commissioner or on the 
kind of a breakfast that the supervisor 
of licenses had that morning or on the 
demeanor of the assistant supervisor or 
the examining official. It will simply 
mean that the applicant must have a 
general knowledge of the contents of the 
contracts which the Department will 
authorize him generally to sell to the 
public. 

“I think you will agree with me that 
the mere answering of a dozen or more 
written questions and the answering of 
them correctly will not supply the ne- 
cessities that should be required under 
our general licensing law, which says 
that they must pass an examination sat- 
isfactory to the Commissioner, and 
further that it is for the interests of the 
public that they be licensed. We will, 
of course, move slowly in this direction 
as it is the essence of public adminis- 
tration that the private citizen at all 
times be informed of the general aspect 
of the regulations under which he lives. 
It is the law to which we must look first 
of all and regulations cannot be legis- 
lative—they must be administrative only 
and imposed for the proper administra- 
tion of the law itself.” 





BLACKALL HUMOR POPULAR 


Insurance Commissioner John C. Black- 
all of Connecticut possesses an excellent 
sense of humor which adds considerably 
to his popularity among fellow commis- 
sioners, agents and company men. When 
addressing the Connecticut Association 
of Insurance Agents last Thursday he 
said: “Yesterday was Navy Day and in 
a speech I made I put myself definitely 
on record for a navy. Well, since be- 
coming Insurance Commissioner I have 
finally come out flat-footed for some- 
thing.” 





DALE D. BUTLER MISSED 


Dale D. Butler of Middletown, veteran 
producer and one of the best known 
agents in Connecticut, was not present at 
the convention. He is a man with con- 
victions and does not hesitate to express 
them at meetings. There was practically 
no discussion from the floor of the con- 
vention last week and is hardly to be 
presumed that this would have been 
the case had Mr Butler been present. 
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sitting in a jet~black office, after hours, think- 
ing jet-black thoughts about new business, when 
he could readily brighten his outlook by con~ 
tacting this company s Business~Building Depart- 
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HomeranD The Homeland Insurance 
Company of America 


150 William Street, New York 
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Fire Premium Reserves— 


General Principles and Practices Used a 


By J. Raywid, 
]. Raywid & Co., Inc. 


J. Raywid, head of J. Raywid & Co., 
Inc., 90 William Street, New York City, 
is an expert on fire insurance accounting 
and statistical problems. His explanation 
of fire premium reserves was presented 
in an address before a meeting of the 
Insurance Accountants Association, New 
York City. 

Insurance premiums are payable in ad- 
vance, and frequently for as long a term 
as five years. The premiums charged 
are to cover the indemnity for a pos- 


sible loss. Therefore, this liability of 
the company does not end until the 
expiration of the policy; furthermore, 


there is always a possibility of cancel- 
lation of the policy before its expiration. 
Both contingencies—the occurrence of 
the loss, and the cancellation of the 
policy—necessitate setting up a reserve 
for that portion of the premium which is 
still unearned as of any given date. This 
is why it is referred to as unearned pre- 
mium reserve. It is also sometimes called 
reinsurance reserve. This is because this 
reserve is used to pay for assumption 
of both loss and return premium liabil- 
ity by another insurance company in case 
of reinsurance. This is particularly so 
in the event of liquidation or retirement 
of the policy-issuing company. 

The true or absolute unearned pre- 
mium is, of course, the aggregate of un- 
earned premium on each individual pol- 
icy in force. It is physically impossible 
to establish the absolute unearned, and 
therefore, it is calculated on a group 
basis with the assumption that certain 
averages will prevail. 


Method of Computation 

In years gone by most fire insurance 
companies were content to establish pre- 
mium reserves on the so-called semi- 
annual or half-yearly basis. This method 
assumes that business is written fairly 
evenly over a twelve months’ period, 
and therefore the midpoint of the year 
is used as the average date, so that on 
December 31 of any year it is assumed 
that one-half year’s premium income was 
earned. Therefore, in the case of one 
year’s term, one-half of the premium 
is unearned—in the case of two years, 
where there are four halves, three-quar- 
ters remain unearned—in the case of 
three years, where there are six halves, 
one-sixth is earned, and five-sixths un- 
earned, and so on. 

However, more recently it became ap- 
parent, both to the management and ad- 
ministrative authorities, that in case of 
a good many companies, the assumption 
of even distribution throughout the year 
was unsound, and therefore, the semi- 
monthly method was adopted. Here too, 
it is necessary to assume an average date, 
that is, the middle of the month—so 
that a one-year term is divided into 
twenty-four periods of half months, and 
three-year term into seventy-two periods, 
etc. 

Needless to say, the mechanical work 
involved in establishing reserves on a 
semi-monthly basis is much more costly, 
as it requires segregation, not only by 
year of expiration, but also by month of 
expiration, Numerous short cuts have 
been evolved so that what formerly took 
weeks and days, now has been reduced 
to a matter of hours. 

We cannot enter now into mechanicai 
details, but let us say that a good many 
companies who compute their reserves 
on an annual basis feel it necessary to 
set up the “in force” on a fiscal year 
basis. This is unnecessary. 

Estimating Reserves 

All of us are frequently confronted 
with the necessity of estimating the pre- 
mium reserve. I find that it is never 
safe for anyone to apply the ratios used 
by anyone else. This is because premium 





Estimating Reserves; Effect on 
Earned Loss Ratios 


reserves depend, not only on Premium 
volume, but also on term distribution 
and the latter varies considerably, 

I personally make use of several meth. 
ods, then average them, and find that | 
am seldom out more than %4% if that 
much. One method is to obtain the 
ratio of the premium reserve to pre. 
mium income for the latest available 
twelve months, and apply to twelve 
months income ending with period under 
consideration. Another is to obtain 4 
percentage term distribution, and apply 
to the current income. 

The third method requires more time 
and forethought. Establish the unearned 
on the “in force” as of the end of the 
previous quarter in the light of the end 
of the current quarter. Compute the 
unearned ratio for the income of the 
previous quarter. Apply it to the in- 
come for the current quarter, 

This method is fool proof, but requires 
a good deal more time, and effort than 
the other two. 

Causes of Fluctuation 

Some of us are faced with the neces- 
sity of explaining the variation in re. 
serve, particularly if it is rising, In 
order to find the reason examine your 
current term distribution, and compare 
with former years; examine the distri- 
bution of your cancellations and you 
may find that the caneellation of the 
old and seasoned business is more than 
in the usual proportion. This results in 
a larger proportion of current business 
with a larger unearned. 

Incidentally, in a case of a new com- 
pany, even if we assume an absolutely 
even volume and uniform term distribu- 
tion, you will find that the reserve will 
rise for a period of seven years before 
settling to an average and constant fig- 
ure. Let us also remember the necessity 
of making special provision for the tis- 
ing volume of automobile finance busi- 
ness. This is particularly needed by 
companies who calculate their automo- 
bile reserve on a straight 50% basis. 

The importance of the premium reserve 
in the statement of a fire insurance com- 
pany is very great as it constitutes its 
greatest single liability. Its effect on 
the underwriting result is marked, for 
it is not unusual to see a profit caleu- 
lated on a written basis turn into a 
sizeable underwriting loss on an earned 
basis. 

Effect on Underwriting Results 

The amount of unearned premium te- 
serve has a decided effect on earned loss 
ratio. We know that the amount of u- 
earned premium reserve may vary some- 
what because of the method employed 
in computing it. Therefore, in comparing 
underwriting results of several compa- 
nies, it would be well to bear jn mind 
that some of the difference may be ac- 
counted for by this factor. I have often 
felt that it would be desirable to have 
the various publications indicate the 
method used in calculating the premium 
reserve. 

Its effect on the surplus of a company 
is equally significant. For purposes of 
illustration, let us assume that a new 
company wrote $100,000 in premiums, am 
had a: 


Lees entle Of. ..60506ccees-0d 25% 
Acquisition expense of....-. 35% 
ee eee 3% 
Reserve—of say........s.0: 70% 

133% 


Even if we ignore all other expenses, 
and in spite of such favorable cond 
tions, a company would reduce its suf 
plus by an amount equal to 33%, of its 
premium income. Fortunately, this per 
centage grows less as business becomes 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. | 








When Lucius G. Leonard of Syracuse 
came to work for us in the N. Y. State 
field at my recommendation, when I was 
general agent of the National Liberty in 
charge of the entire Eastern field, I had 
known him for a long while and appre- 
ciated his ability as an insurance man. 
As a thorough gentleman the first thing 
he said to me was: “Now, I suppose I 
ene have to call you Mister Horn- 
0s tel.” 


My answer was that all I wanted was 
results, irrespective of whether he called 
me Mister or Ed. Personally I think it 
asinine to stress this point, just because 
it happens that, for the moment, one is 
placed in a position of a “superior” from 
an office and bureaucratic point of view. 
And because you are a “superior,” it 
doesn’t follow that you are superior in 
knowledge or as a man to someone, es- 
pecially an old friend, who works with 
you for the company but who has to 
take orders from you. I am no truly big 
man to be “fussy” on this point, es- 


Agents Quick to Forget, 
London Assurance Finds 
Assistant U. S. Manager Chris D. 
Sheffe of the London Assurance and 
affiliated companies is beginning to wish 
more agents believed in that old saw 
about rendering unto Caesar the things 
that belonged to Rome’s famed emperor. 
Credit, in other words, where credit 
may be due. Two years ago the London 
formulated a system for canceling fire 
policies for non-payment by first class 
mail. All London group agents were 
informed of the new development which 
proved so successful that it was soon 
adopted by several other companies. 
But now Assistant Manager Sheffe is 
getting occasional perturbed queries from 
agents who are wondering why the Lon- 
don “doesn’t fall in line” with compa- 
nies permitting use of the new method. 
To remedy the situation, a second letter 
has gone out to all the companies’ rep- 
resentatives reminding them of the Lon- 
don’s priority in the matter and assuring 
them that it is perfectly legitimate for 
agents to use a service which was origi- 
nally designed specifically for them. 


H. S. MILLIGAN SAILS 

H. S. Milligan, general manager of 
the North British & Mercantile, who 
was in the United States and Canada 
for several weeks, sailed for London on 
the Aquitania last week. During this 
first visit to the United States since his 
appointment as general manager Mr. 
Milligan met the leading American fire 
insurance company executives in New 
York, Hartford and Philadelphia who 
were much impressed by his knowledge 
of insurance conditions in all parts of 
the world acquired at first hand through 
unusually extensive travel during the last 
thirty years. 








KURTH LEAVES HOSPITAL 

Wilfred Kurth, chairman of the board 
of the Home of New York, who has 
been a patient since July 31 at the Doc- 
Hospital in New York suffering 
from an attack of uremic poisoning, has 
recovered sufficiently to be removed to 
the Hotel Plaza, where he and Mrs. 
Kurth make their home during the Win- 
ter. Mr. Kurth is still under the care of 
a nurse 


tors 


pecially if the so-called subordinate is 
about the same age or generation and 
with years of friendship behind us. 
 - 2 
When We Used to Jump On Moving 
Trains 

My father-in-law, long gone, a very 
fine gentleman, joked to me one time on 
always being an hour ahead of train 
time, because, he said, he used to al- 
ways catch his train, though he often 
jumped onto a moving platform. When 
I told him that open platforms had been 
abandoned long ago on all railroads, ex- 
cept on some jerkwater trains, he was 
somewhat surprised and had no ready 
retort. Also he came near death several 
times in doing this. Foolishly we used 
to jump off a moving train at Syracuse 
that passed the old Yates Hotel to save 
a bus ride, and I shudder now on what 
might have happened had we slipped on 
icy pavements. We thought it quite 
smart at the time to save bus fare and 
time. 





Fire Protection Faces 


Problems of Air Raids 


Widespread destruction caused by air 
raids in the Spanish and China-Japanese 
wars have brought home to this country 
realization of the dangers faced by 
American cities, particularly with ref- 
erence to maintenance of fire protec- 
tion facilities during a war, Fire Chief 
John J. McElligott of the New York 
Department told the convention of the 
International Association of Fire Chiefs 
recently at Oklahoma City. The con- 
vention plans to select a committee to 
study air attacks as they relate to fire 
departments. 

In case of war industrial cities would 
be the,first to be attacked, Chief Mc- 
Elligott said. He cited precautions taken 
in European countries. Air attacks on 
American industrial cities probabl¥ would 
disable water supply and power plants 
and disrupt communications and trans- 
portation, the chief said. 

He recommended a plan for augmenta- 
tion of heavy fire apparatus, organiza- 
tion of auxiliary fire stations for emer- 
gency use, organization of a system of 
patrols by units equipped to handle in- 
cipient fires, provision of additional sup- 
plies of hose that could be used to relay 
water supplies if water mains are de- 
stroyed and recruiting of reserve per- 
sonnel, 


DIES OF HEART ATTACK 

Emil Wald, Jr., special agent for Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina for the Amer- 
ican Central Fire, Standard Fire, Tokyo 
M. & F., Western Assurance and the 
Northwestern Fire, with Richmond head- 
quarters, was found dead in his room in 
a hotel in that city. He was the victim 
of a heart attack. His wife and son, 
Emil Wald, Jr. 3 years old, were visiting 
relatives in Columbia, S. C. at the time. 
Mr. Wald was 3 years old. He was with 
the Virginia rating bureau for several 
years, His wife had been called to 
Columbia by the illness of her mother 
and was planning to return to Richmond 
when advised of his death. 


JOHN SLATERY DIES 
John Slatery, 67 years of age, local 
agent at Lockport, N. Y., died last week 
at a hospital in Buffalo. He had been 
in the insurance and real estate busi- 
ness in Lockport for twenty-five years. 








T. A. Kruse, Formerly With , 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., Dies 


Theodore A. Kruse, with Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., New York, for about thirty 
years prior to his retirement in 1932 and 
for many years head of the agency’s 
automobile department, died Tuesday 
following a short illness. He was 44 
years old. Funeral services will be held 
this afternoon at 5:30 o’clock at the 
Walter B, Cooke Funeral Home, 117 
West Seventy-second Street. Surviving 
Mr. Kruse are his widow and one daugh- 
ter., Born in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
he was the son of a Danish government 
official. In his younger days he was an 
excellent track man and tennis player. 





Marine Institute Elects 


Directors for Three Years 
President Samuel D. McComb pre- 
sided at the thirty-ninth annual meeting 
of the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters held on Monday. Officers 
and committees reported. Five directors 
were elected for terms expiring in 1940 
as follows: J. Whitney Baker of Carpin- 
ter & Baker; W. M. Morron, Aetna; 
J. S. Gilbertson, Hartford Fire; John W. 
Morrow, Home, and F. B. Zeller, Royal. 
A. B. Grant, Thames & Mersey, was 
elected for two years to fill the vacancy 
caused by the retirement of H. W. Spicer 
of the same company last January 1. 
The holdover directors are as follows 
(terms expiring in 1938): J. T. Byrne, 
Talbot, Bird & Co.; H. T. Chester, 
Chubb & Son; Douglas F. Cox, Apple- 
ton & Cox, Inc.; William H. McGee, 
Wm. H. McGee & Co., Inc.; W. J. 
Roberts, Standard Marine; (terms ex- 
piring in 1940) E. E. Ellis, British & 
Foreign; S. D. McComb, Marine Office 
of America; A. B. Grant, Thames & 
Mersey; Albert Ullmann, North British 
& Mercantile, and William D. Winte;, 
Atlantic Mutual. 


Kimball, Gilman & Co. Of 


Boston Enlarge Facilities 
At a little “family” luncheon Tuesday, 
to mark the availability of larger facili- 
ties through the office of Kimball, Gil- 
man & Co., Boston managers for the 
Pennsylvania Fire, A. E. Murdock, sec- 
retary in charge of the New England 
department, and W. J. Traynor, publicity 
director, were on hand from the New 
York home office, at the invitation of 
Harry W. Gilman. The luncheon was 
attended by the members of the firm 
and the entire office staff, including the 
domiciled brokers. 


R. E. GILMAN, SYRACUSE, DIES 


Robert E. Gilman, 68 years old, mem- 
ber of the Syracuse, N. Y., local agency 
of Bowen, Perry & Fobes, died at his 
home in that city last week of a heart 
attack. He had been in poor health for 
about a year, A native of New York 
City, Mr. Gilman was educated at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., and stud- 
ied in Europe for several years. Sur- 
viving are his widow and a daughter. 


Aid on Losses 


(Continued from Page 21) 
be given. It is the agent’s duty to try 
to restore confidence by giving kindly 
and decent consideration. 

Mr. Gracey said that many years’ ex- 
perience in dealing with loss adjustments 
has proved to him that those agents who 
render humane service when it is needed 
are generally well repaid in the long run 
by the deep gratitude of the loss claim- 
ants. Rewards are not always immediate 
but over a period of years kindness pays 
big dividends, he told the convention. 
After indemnification of a fire loss has 
been completed the chance exists, Mr. 
Gracey said, for agents to sell added 
lines not only to this particular assured 
but also to prospects in the vicinity who 
are probably for the time being more 
insurance minded because they have wit- 
nessed a fire and realize its powers of 
destruction. 
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Conn. Agents 


(Continued from Page 21) 


past the casualty companies as a whok 
have not generally been in comple 
agreement on various matters. 


President Whelan’s Report 


Three subjects of major importance 
Connecticut producers which were dj. 
cussed at some length at the 1936 annul 
meeting were reviewed by Presider: 
Leonard F. Whelan in his annual r. 
port. They were compulsory automo 
bile insurance legislation, procuring oj 
commissions on fire insurance covering 
state property and solidification of th 
agency forces of the state through hay- 
ing local board membership coextesiy 
with state and national association men- 
bership. Mr. Whelan reported that sey- 
eral compulsory automobile bills hai 
been introduced in the state legislatur 
at the last session but none had passed 
The local agents had aided material 
in defeating these measures. 

Concerning commissions on state prop- 
erty fire insurance, he said that practic. 
ally no progress had been made due 
largely to lack of interest on the par 
of state officials in whose hands rest 
the placing of this business. 

Five local boards are now entirely 
within the state association, Mr, Whelan 
said. During the last year the loc! 
boards of New Haven, Norwich and Wi: 
limantic adopted coextensive membershij 
and two had previous to a year ag 
Additional local boards are now consi: 
ering similar action. During the comin 
year the state association will mak 
strong efforts to strengthen its men: 
bership. 

Membership 335 


David A. North, New Haven, chair 
man of the membership committee, rt 
ported that the association now has 3 
members. At the close of the fist’ 
year on September 1 the total was Jl/ 
a net loss of one from a year ago, bi! 
since then the additional new members 
have been added. 

Efforts will be made by the state ass0- 
ciation in 1938 to put more teeth int 
the present state agents’ qualificatio: 
bill, said Mr. Whelan, as the agents fee 
they deserve added protection from com 
petition of unqualified producers. Frank 
W. Brodie, Waterbury, chairman of th 
New England Advisory Board and 
tional councillor of the state associatiot, 
discussed the trend toward stronger 
agency qualification laws in other states 
and urged the Connecticut agents to at 
soon. He linked insurance educatiot 
with agents’ qualifications and cited the 
new Pennsylvania law and the Ne 
York brokers’ qualification statute # 
models. He does not believe it 1s 
much to ask that applicants for licens 
have either some prior experience 
the business or fundamental knowledst 
of insurance gained through successit 
passage of educational requirements 
The present Connecticut law, he sai¢” 
being operated efficiently but it does 
go far enough towards keeping mst 
ance production upon a high plane. 4" 
Whelan closed consideration of th 
topic by saying that a committee of tH 
association will prepare a program ® 
legislation for presentation to the mé 
year meeting next June of the sti 
association. 
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H. J. Kiefer Aétna Fire Secretary; 
Assigned to New York City Dep’t 


Harold J. Kiefer has been elected sec 


retary of the Aetna Fire and its three 
& Marine, 
Fire, 


Fire 
Piedmont 

York depart 
Vice-Presi 


subsidiaries, the World 
Century Indemnity and 
and assigned to the New 
ment to be associated with 
dent Joseph W. Russell. 
Mr. Kiefer has been a member of the 
Aetna family since 1916, when he joined 
the home office staff in the mail depa:t- 





HAROLD 


J. KIEFER 


ment. He was later assigned to the 
accounts department, and in 1925 he 
went to North Carolina as a_ special 
agent. In 1931 he was made agency 
superintendent of the North Carolina 


department, serving in that capacity un- 
til 1934, when he was elected assistant 


secretary of the Picdmont Fire. Early 
in 1937 he was brought back to Hart- 
ford and appointed a home office gen- 
eral agent, 

Mr. Kiefer is a native of Hartford 


and a graduate of the Hartford public 
high school. In his new official capacity 
in the New York dc partment he will be 
associated with Vice-President Russell 
in the activities of the Actna Fire Group 
Career of M. B. Seymour 

To succeed Mr. Kiefer as general agent 
in the southern department, President 
W. Ross McCain has announced the pro- 
motion of M. B. Seymour, former Aetna- 
World state agent at Philadelphia, and 
more recently general agent at the home 
office. 

Mr, Seymour joined the Aetna in 1921 
as a special agent in Rochester, N. Y 


CLARK NEW HAMPSHIRE HEAD 





Local Agents Hold Thirty-eighth Annual 
Meeting in Manchester and Have 
Good Attendance 

George E. Clark, Lisbon, was elected 
president of the New Hampshire Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at its thirty- 
eighth annual meeting in Manchester 
October 26. Other officers elected are 
as follows: Vice-president, Robert N 
Davis, North Conway; John W. Mc- 
Crilles, Newport, and Rudolph C. Keller 


’ 
Manchester; national councilor, A. B. 
White, Keene; secretary-treasurer, 
Stewart Nelson, Concord; editor of 


Granite Chips, J. Frank Demeritt, Exeter, 
Executive committee, Mr. Davis, How- 
ard W. Byse, Laconia; Robert M. Clark, 
Keene; Donat Corriveau, Nashua; How- 
ard Woodward, Berlin; Stowe Wilder, 
Portsmouth, and G. E. Varney, Somers- 
worth. 

A. J. Rouillard, New Hampshire In- 
surance Commissioner, told the agents 


that he has called a conference Novem- 





He is a native of Hartford, attended th, 
liartford high school and was graduated 
from Amherst College in 1914. Immedi- 
ately thereafter he joined the Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York State, 
where he remained until 1920, resigning 
to accept a position as state agent for 
the Concordia Fire of Pennsylvania. 
After joining the Aetna and serving 
as a field representative at Rochester, 
N. Y., for several years, he was trans- 
ferred to Baltimore as state agent for 
Maryland, Delaware and the District of 
Columbia. In December, 1932. he was 
sent to Philadelphia as state agent, and 
in November, 1936, he went to the home 
office at Hartford as general agent. 


Arthur Horton, General Agent 


President McCain also has announced 
that Arthur Horton, superintendent of 
agencies in the Brooklyn and suburban 
territory since 1931, had been made a 
general agent of the company, attached 
to the New York department. 

3orn in Brooklyn on September 23, 
1878, Mr. Horton was educated in the 
vrade and high schools there and studied 
electrical engineering at Pratt Institute. 
He Started in the insurance business in 





ARTHUR HORTON 


the mail department of the Niagara Fire 
and joined the Aetna in its New York 
office on February 1, 1909, as an inspec- 
tor, was made a special agent in the 
‘uburban territory in 1914 and became 
superintendent of agencies in the su- 
burban territory in 1931. 


ber 4 to discuss a plan to provide in- 
surance for certain classes of risks, par- 
ticularly the larger ones which have been 
refused by the companies. The confer- 
ence will be attended by representatives 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, the American Mu- 
tual Alliance, non-bureau carriers and 
the New Hampshire agents. 

Walter H. Bennett, general counsel 
for the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, addressed the meeting. 
Reference to his talk will be found else- 
where in this issue. There were about 
200 persons at the meeting. 





HANOVER ADVANCES H. R. DEAL 

H. Russell Deal of Atlanta, Ga., spe- 
cial agent of the Hanover Fire and Ful- 
ton Fire in Georgia and Alabama, will 
be transferred to the home office in an 
executive capacity in New York City 
shortly after the first of the new year. 
He has traveled in the South for the 
Hanover for the last seven years and 
before that was a junior partner in the 
Atlanta general agency of Hurt & Quin. 


Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Publishes Story of Its Fire Mark 


The Fire Asso- 
ciation of Phila- 
delphia has issued 
a brief history of 
the fire mark in 
folder form and 
also is distributing 
to many of its lo- Bigg 
cal representatives Kg 
replicas of its own 
famous gold, green 
and black fire 
mark as a distinc- 
tive agency sign. 
The accompanying 
illustration shows 
the Fire Associa- 
tion mark. Tell- 
ing something of 
the history of fire 
marks the company 

“The original purpose of a fire mark 
attached to a building was to indicate 
that a property was insured. This was 
necessary for the reason that, until the 
advent of paid fire departments, the only 
fire-fighting assistance was provided by 
the various volunteer fire brigades, all 
of whom responded in post haste to 
every alarm in the hope that they might 
arrive first, fight the fire, and collect 
the customary reward guaranteed by the 
company that insured the property in- 
volved. 

“Further, the fire mark probably stim- 
ulated the fire insurance business, for 
if a burning property carried no such 
identification and no reward was thereby 
cuaranteed for fighting the fire, the bri- 
vades would return to their quarters and 
leave the property owner to fend for 
himself as best he could with or with- 
out the assistance of bucket brigades. 


Bad Practices Developed 

“Keen competition existed between the 
various brigades, finally reaching such a 
frenzied pitch that fire-fighting became 
s-condary to first arrival upon the scene. 
\ll in the game were such tricks as giv- 
ing false information as to the where- 
sbouts of a fire, blocking off streets, 
frightening horses, and hiding hydrants, 
until the entire procedure of fire-fight- 
ing was entirely demoralized. 


says: 


Reserves 
Page 22) 


seasoned, and earnings on earlier busi- 
ness rise. 

It is due mainly to the fact that re- 
serves are established on gross premi- 
ums, and therefore at all times, there 
is a factor of equity in the premium re- 
serve, This factor is very real, but hid- 
den, However, it comes to light when- 
ever portfolio reinsurance is effected. 
The amount of reserve is released on a 
gross basis, and the commission becomes 
an element of profit. 


(Continued from 


J. DYER SIMPSON SAILS 
J. Dyer Simpson, general manager of 
the Royal and the Liverpool & London 
& Globe, accompanied by Mrs. Simpson, 
sailed last week for England on the 
Aquitania following a four weeks’ visit 
to New York City and Canada. 





V. A. JOHNSTONE DIES 
Victor A. Johnstone, superintendent of 
publicity and printing of the Commercial 
Union Group, died last week following an 

operation for hernia. He was 52. 


SULLIVAN HANOVER SPECIAL 
The Hanover Fire has appointed Rob- 
ert E. Sullivan special agent for the 
Philadelphia and Philadelphia suburban 
territories with headquarters at 206 South 
Fourth Street. He has been engaged 





in special agency work for the William 
Penn Fire of Philadelphia for several 
years. 





Such a deplorable condition could not 
continue, and as far back as 17% , 
movement was started to Organize ap 
association to regulate the procedure of 
volunteer fire brigades and the preserya. 
tion of property at fires, largely on the 
same principles as our modern Paid fir 
departments now operate. This fj. 
mately was accomplished in the name of 
the ‘Fire Association of Philadelphia’ 

“In 1817 the Fire Association, they 
comprised of eleven engine companies 
and five hose companies, all bearing to. 
mantic names and with interesting trad. 
tions—the Hand in Hand, Good Inten; 
Franklin, Vigilant, Southwark, Good Hope 
and so forth—was chartered under th 
laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl. 
vania to do fire insurance and thence. 
forth acted in the dual capacity of fire. 
fighting organization and fire insurance 
company until these functions were sep- 
arated in 1871 when the City of Phih. 
delphia inaugurated its present paid fire 
department, During the fifty-four years 
Fire Association acted as both fire-fight. 
ing organization and fire insurance com. 
pany, it identified the buildings it jn. 
sured in and around Philadelphia by af. 
fixing to them in a prominent position , 
metal oval mark as hereby reproduce( 
in its true form. 

“The appearance of these original fire 
marks on many structures of prominence 
in early American history is a constan! 
ource of interest to those familiar with 
the insurance history of early Phil. 
delphia. Fire Association has had a more 
important part in this relationship than 
any other American insurance company, 
as is still evidenced by the original Fire 
Association fire marks on Independence 
Hall, Old City Hall, Continental Con- 
egress Hall (these three known as the 
Independence Hall Group and located 
in Independence Square, Philadelphia), 
Carpenters’ Hall (where the first Con- 
tinental Congress was held), Old Swedes 
Church (otherwise known as ‘Gloria De 

-the oldest church building in Philadel- 
vhia, ‘Solitude’ home of John Penn 
(grandson of William Penn, founder of 
Pennsylvania), and many other notable 
structures of local more than national 
importance.” 

Bridge Risks 
(Continued from Page 1) 
day for a period not to exceed two years, 
or a total of $8,000,000. ; 
With total insurance of $44,000,000, in- 
cluding property damage and use and 
occupancy, on the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Bridge and $13,825,000 on the Gold- 
en Gate Bridge underwriters have a total 
potential liability of $57,825,000 on these 
two structures alone. There are several 
other insured bridges likewise in the 
same general earthquake area. ’ 
In the New York City area there 1s 4 
total of approximately $65,000,000 carried 
by the Port of New York Authority 
the George Washington Bridge, Holland 
Tunnel and three other bridges in New 
York Harbor and by the Triborough 
Bridge Authority on the Triborough 
Bridge, The last-named risk is insur 
for over $11,000,000 including all risks 
property damage and use and occupancy. 
The Port of New York Authority cov 
erage consists of about $47,000,000 prop 
erty protection and $6,500,000 use ant 

occupancy. 





AIDING HOSPITAL DRIVE — 
Hawley T. Chester, Chubb & Son, § 
chairman of the marine insurance com 
mittee appointed to assist in collectims 
funds for the United Hospital Campalg 
of New York City. Other members ol 
the committee: Whitney Baker, Ernest 
G. Driver, H. E. Manee, F. B. McBride 
W. C. Spelman, Owen C. Torrey 4 
Wm. D. Winter. 
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Massachusetts Agents Study Rural 
And Broker-of-Record Problems 


When addressing the annual conven- 
tion of the Massachusetts Association 
of Insurance Agents at Worcester last 
week, National Councillor Edwin J. Cole, 
Fall River, cited his national group ope- 
rating in most of the states as an ad- 
visory group only. He commented at 
leneth on the 15% brokerage rule, say- 
ine that the Maine Association is un- 
questionably opposed to the rule and 
the committee is not unanimous on the 
wisdom of continuing the plan. “Massa- 
chusetts, however, now has a definite ap- 
proach to the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation for the first time,” said Mr. 
Cole. “Agents as producers should have 
a point of contact with the casualty and 
insurance companies,” he con- 
He advocated more service and 
education to the policyholders of the 
supplemental contracts, and a_ simplifi- 
cation of its phrasing, also a clarifica- 
tion by the Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the overlapping of phases of 
supplemental coverage. F 

John D. Lynch, Pittsfield, chairman of 
the rural agents’ committee, said that 
there is need of group effort on the part 
of the rural agents to effect needed 
changes for their clients, mostly farm- 
ers and their properties, who represent 
25% of the total population of the United 
States. He suggested simplification of 
contracts and the need of servicing by 
rural agents of their policyholders. He 
cited the great losses sustained by farm- 
ers from cyclones, tornadoes, hailstorms 
and like destruction for which coverage 
is in many cases inadequate. 


surety 


tended. 


Fire Prevention and Safety 

Frank R. Knox, Holyoke, reported 
splendid cooperation with the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters in fire pre- 
vention work, both by agents and com- 
panies. Paul J. Woodcome, Fitchburg, 
announced the need for active participa- 
tion of members in Governor Hurley’s 
Safety Council campaign against acci- 
dents from October 1 to January. 

The matter of “broker of record let- 
ter’ came up for active floor discussion 
led by President C. Conrad Parker, who 
contended that many times the signa- 
ture of the assured in the letter to the 
New England Rating Exchange is a 
farce. Manager Ralph Sweetland of the 
Exchange explained several points in 
the discussion, stating that the Exchange 
adopted a “broker of application” rule 
but never a “broker of letter,” and that 
interested agents or brokers on the risk 
involved were always notified when an 
assured requested a “broker of record” 
to see a copy of the schedule of the 
risk in question, saying that “it is the 
right of the assured to check through 
an agent, and agents must service their 
risks or run the chance of losing them.” 
This controversial subject was continued 
informally at the close of the afternoon 
sessions. 

Messrs. F. R. Smith, W. S. Shaw, 
Cole and P. J. Woodcome of the resolu- 


tions committee advised appointment of 
a standing committee to assist in an 
advisory capacity the unfortunate agen- 
cy faced with the problems of a de- 
ceased or a disabled agent. Seeking “to 
protect the business, accounts and ex- 
pirations of deceased or disabled mem- 
bers from solicitation by their competi- 
tors, the Massachusetts Association of 
Insurance Agents recommends the adop- 
tion of an amendment to its constitu- 
tion pledging the members to refrain 
from the unfair practice of trying to 
obtain the business of a deceased or 
disabled agent,” read the report. 

Messrs, Parker, F. R. Smith and C. K. 
Steele were named a committee to con- 
fer at greater length regarding the 
“broker of record letter” problem, to re- 
port back to the executive council. 


William Carroll Hill, Boston, repre- 
senting the Service Men’s Protective 
Association, reported increasing mem- 


bership in this insurance organization 
of which Charles C. Hewitt, Boit, Dal- 
ton, Church & Hamilton, Boston, was 
founder. Its aim is to preserve the 
place of the service men or agent in 
the insurance business, and to compete 
with problems presented by direct writ- 
ing mutuals, according to a new pamph- 
let distributed at the meeting. The board 
of directors of the S.M.P.A. consists of 
Charles C. Hewitt, Herbert A. Kneeland 
and John W. Downs, counsel, all of 
3oston. 


BUFFALO AGENCIES MERGE 

Buffalo Fire Office, Inc., the Fred H. 
Rice Agency, Inc.. Witmer & Witmer, 
Inc., and Kenmore Fire Agency, Inc., 
four of the oldest agencies in Buffalo, 
have merged as of November 1 as Buf- 
falo Fire Office, Inc., and taken new 
quarters on the grade floor of 110-112 
Pearl Street, corner of Swan Street. 
The officers of the corporation are presi- 
dent, Fred H. Rice; vice-president, Ed- 
ward P. Liebel; secretary, M. F. Cleary. 
The agency represents twelve fire insur- 
ance companies and three casualty com- 
panies. Harold W. Smith, special agent 
of the Commercial Union group in west- 
ern New York. has also taken space in 
the same building. Buffalo Fire Office, 
Inc., represents the Union Assurance So- 
ciety, a member of the Commercial Union 
group. 


G. FOSTER SANFORD, SR., HOME 
G. Foster Sanford, Sr., president of 
Smyth, Sanford & Gerard, insurance 
brokers at 68 William Street, New York, 
has returned from a six months’ trip 
abroad 








EDWARD P. BOONE DIES 





Was Assistant Manager of New York 

Fire Insurance Exchange; Entered 

Insurance in 1894 ; 

Funeral services were held Tuesday 
morning in East Orange, N. J., for Ed- 
ward P. Boone, assistant manager of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, 
who died early Saturday morning at his 
home in East Orange after a short ill 
ness. He was 66 years of age and is 
survived by his widow and a daughter. 
Widely known as an authority on auto- 
matic sprinkler systems and highly re- 
garded as an expert fire insurance rater, 
he was active for years in the work of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. At the time of his death he was 
a member of the committee on automatic 
sprinklers, 

When he was ten years of age Mr. 
Boone moved with his family to Boston 
from Brooklyn, where he was born in 
1871. After holding positions with rail- 
way companies in Massachusetts and 
supervising electric lighting and railway 
apparatus in Ohio, Mr. Boone entered 
insurance with the Underwriters Bureau 
of New England in 1894. He left the 
New England field in 1902 to join the 
Middle States Inspection Bureau, the old 
“Stoney Bureau,” as an inspector. After 
becoming superintendent of surveys he 
resigned in 1905 to join the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange as head of the 
automatic sprinkler department, which 
was then being established. He became 
assistant manager of the Exchange in 
March, 1929 


Partner in New Insurance 


Agency at Ridgewood, N. J. 


Edward M. Schmults, Ridgewood, N. 
J., has formed a partnership with Fred- 
erick A. Tetor. Prior to this arrange- 
ment Mr. Schmults has been with the 
corporation of S. S. Walstrum-Gordon 
& Forman which has conducted a gen- 
eral real estate brokerage department 
under the direction of Mr. Walstrum 
and Mr. Tetor. Mr. Schmults has had 
charge of the insurance department. 
After January 1, 1938, S. S. Walstrum- 
Gordon & Forman will occupy new of- 
fices in the Bergen Building at 201 East 
Ridgewood Ave., but the insurance busi- 
ness has been transferred to Tetor & 
Schmults and the agency will remain in 
the present quarters at 1 East Ridge- 
wood Ave. 

Associated with the firm are Wayne 
O. Stroughton, John H. Coyle, I. How- 
ard Hoffman, C. C. Ackerman, Robert 
E. Hoar and Frederick E. Tetor, Jr. 
Mr. Schmults is a former president of 
the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers and now is chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s Business Development Office 
committee. 


CHARLES H. MEIGS DIES 

Charles Henry Meigs, a fire preven- 
tion expert who was formerly president 
of the Foamite Firefoam Co., died last 
week in New York City at the age of 
70 years. Since his retirement from busi- 
ness several years ago he had devoted 
himself to literary work. He wrote the 
“Man of Oz,” published in 1933, and the 
poems, “The Prisoner of Alcatraz” and 
“Old Ezra.” Surviving Mr. Meigs are his 
widow and three daughters. 


DAMON AGENCY, INC., MOVES 


The Damon Agency, Inc., of Jamaica 
Long Island, announces its removal to 
new and larger quarters at 89-48 162nd 
Street. 











Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
(New Jersey) 


Treaty 
18 Washington Place 
Newark, New Jersey 





Baltica Insurance Co. Ltd. 
(Denmark) 
U. S. Branch 


FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Facultative 
90 John St.. New York City 
Pacific Reinsurance Bureau, Ltd. 
114 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California 
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PO ALLEM LAG 


That hard work makes for success }: 
maxim that is sometimes misleadi; 


When a local agent starts to operat 


on some new, unusual and basic pla; 


that lifts his business above the dif 
culties that surround it, that’s wher 
success starts. Such a plan is descrily 
in our free book “Planned Progress 


Send for it, without obligation 


| Oh MOR. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 0s Be OL Od ROD. Os 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 Kitsy Street, Boston, Massacuusetrs 





CODE CHANGES SUGGESTED 





Independent Brokers Association Fee; 
Brokers Should Be Allowed to 
Adjust Losses and Get Fee 

Several suggestions for changes in th 
New York insurance code bill were di. 
cussed by members of the Independey 
Brokers Association of Brooklyn at thei 
meeting last weck. President Peter | 
Locke presided. One proposal was that 
a licensed broker should be allowed | 
adjust losses for his clients and collec 
a fee therefor. Another was that ana 
sured be given a grace period in whic 
to notify his company of change of al: 
dress. It was said that in numerous case 
an assured through ignorance has faile 
to notify either his broker or his insw- 
ance company when moving and thi 
after suffering a loss liability was denie 
by the insurance carrier. 

It was also suggested that several war: 
ranties in casualty contracts be mod: 
fied; namely, previous declination or ca’ 
celation or previous suffering of a los 
It is felt by the Independent Broker 
that such information should be secure 
by the companies when policies are wri 
ten and inspections made and that thi 
responsibility should not be placed upo 
the brokers or assureds. 





Jaffe Agency Celebrates 
Twenty-fifth Anniversar 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of its a 
pointment as Brooklyn agent of th 
Firemen’s of Newark will be celebrate! 
by the Jaffe Agency, Inc., 50 Cont 
Street, during the present month, Sine 
its appointment on November 12, I 
the Jaffe Agency has grown to be ot 


of the most successful underwmitn 
agencies representing Loyalty gro 
companies. 


The Jaffe agency has for the pa 
twenty-five years been under the lea 
ership of Bernard Jaffe, a capable a 
prominent figure in the Brooklyn inst 
ance field. Mr. Jaffe’s broad knowledst 
of underwriting and insurance fun J 
mentals are among the contributing - 
tors to his personal success and also tH 
continuous growth of his agency. He : 
a member of the Brooklyn Fire Agett 
Association, Brooklyn Brokers’ Ase 
tion, the Insurance Federation and # 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts an¢ 
ence. He has one son and one daughtt’ 
The son he expects will join the age 
after his graduation from the Univers! 
of Chicago in 1939. 

Besides the Firemen’s the Jaffe ast 
cy represents the Metropolitan Casual 
also of the Loyalty group; Columbia 
the American group; Merchants 
Manufacturers of the Corroon & Ke 
olds fleet and the American Home. 
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ROYAL: LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM 


@ New Guinea (just north of Australia 


and part of the one-time “Cannibal 
Islands” groups) is one of the really 
wild frontiers of the world which has 
been only partly explored. 


To penetrate further into this island 
territory the American Museum of 
Natural History recently sent out a 
scientific expedition, headed by Mr. 
Richard Archbold. Insurance on the 
plane pictured above, which was an 
important part of the expedition’s 
equipment, was arranged by Mr. Page 
Hufty of Washington, D. C., under a 


policy written in New York through 


the Aero Insurance Underwriters 
in the Royal-Liverpool Groups. The 
plane, w hile moored, was wrecked by 
a violent windstorm and the “Royal” 
paid a claim of $57,000. 


With their world-wide connections for 
the prompt and efficient handling of 
claims, Royal-Liverpool Companies 
can guarantee to representatives and 
insureds full consideration of usual or 
unusual risks, whether located at 
home or abroad. 


This is No. 3 of the series,“ ’Round the World 
with the Royal - Liverpool Groups.” No. 4 
finds the Groups insuring Nippon temples. 


STREET, 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY . BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ° CAPITAL 
THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO, LTD, ¢ THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. e 


THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ° ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. e 
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A. I. U. Plans Branch on Coast; 
C. J. Smith Now in San Francisco 


Clement J. Smith, chairman of the 
board of American International Under- 
writers Corp., New York City, and an 
executive of several companies doing a 
world-wide insurance business, has ar- 
rived in San Francisco and will make his 
headquarters there indefinitely. Mr. 
Smith is making a survey of the Pacific 
Coast territory and contacting the prin- 
cipal insurance brokerage offices in Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon and Washington with a 
view to establishing a branch office for 
his company in San Francisco. 

The American International Under- 
writers Corporation was formed in 1926 
as a service office of the American 
Asiatic Underwriters Federal, Inc. U.S.A. 


of Shanghai which has carried on a 
general insurance business for Ameri- 
can companies in the Far East since 
1919. The A.I.U., together with its affil- 
iated corporation, the American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Agency, Inc., acts 
as general agents and foreign managers 
for several well known American com- 
panies and solicits business only through 
brokers and agents. The steady growth 
of its business is evidence of the need 
for the type of service offered by the 
organization and it is felt that the estab- 
lishment of a §S Francisco branch 


San 
office will make the important home- 


foreign market which it has developed, 


more readily available to brokers on 


the Pacific Coast. During the past ten 
years the A.I.U. has built up a world- 
wide organization. 

Mr. Smith, who is a native San 
Franciscan, started his business career 
in fire insurance in 1914 with Carl A. 
Henry, general agent, Sun Insurance 
office, San Francisco. He served as an 
aviator in the United States Army dur- 
ing the war, returned to the Henry 
agency thereafter then left to go to 
Siberia as chief accountant of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. In April, 1920, he went 
to Shanghai and joined the American 
Asiatic Underwriters, one of the group 
of companies organized by C. V. Starr, 
its president, and became vice-president 
of that company. Early in’ 1936 Mr. 
Smith returned to New York in connec- 
tion with his duties as chairman of the 
A.L.U. and also to help in the reorgani- 
zation and investment work of the 
United States Life, New York, of which 
he is a vice-president and director, and 
Mr. Starr president and director. 
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AUTOMOBILE 


JEWELRY FLOATERS 
PERSONAL EFFECTS 
TRANSPORTATION 





The 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION _ || 


OF NEW YORK 


Offers facilities which permit stock fire insurance 
companies to maintain their net liabilities at a con- 
servative maximum in the event of catastrophe. 





Excess of loss reinsurance of the following classes: 


EARTHQUAKE 
SUPPLEMENTAL COVERS 
TRANSPORTATION 
GENERAL COVER 


and all other lines, except ocean marine, 
written by the stock fire insurance companies. 


Participating treaties and facultative covers of the following classes: | 


MOTOR TRUCK CARGO 
PERSONAL FURS 

PERSONAL PROPERTY 
INLAND WATER-BORNE HULLS 


and cargo and all other classes of inland marine 
risks written by the stock fire insurance companies. 


Sole Underwriting Manager 


THE EXCESS MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inquiries from all duly licensed brokers and agents invited 

















Completes Twenty-five 
Years With North Britis, P 








REGINALD P. STOCKHAM 


Although November 1 marked th 
twenty-fifth aniversary of Reginald P 
Stockham with the North British ¢ 
Mercantile at a pre-anniversary date ¢¢l. 
ebration last Friday he was presented 
with a memorial scroll and a handsomy 
wrist-watch, suitably engraved, in behal 
cf his home office associates and friend 
as a token of their friendship. Manage: 
C. F. Shallcross made the presentatioy 
speech in his office in the presence oj 
forty-odd members of the staff. 

Mr. Stockham, now secretary in charg 
of the financial division of the North 
British Group, started with the North 
British & Mercantile in its foreign «- 
partment in the London head office No- 
vember 1, 1912, In 1921 he was sent t 
the U. S. branch to take charge of for- 
eign business in the brokerage and ser- 
vice department, being transferred in 
April, 1926, to the secretarial department 
He was made assistant secretary in 
March, 1927, and advanced to the pos- 
tion of secretary in July, 1933. 








Quaid Believes Premium 
Financing Has Advantages 


William Quaid, vice-president of one 
of the comnanies in the Home of New 
York fleet, believes that instalment sell: 
ing of insurance through financing of 
premiums is the only way in which con- 
plete coverage can be sold in many cases 
Speaking last Thursday before the ar- 
nual convention of the Kansas Associa 
tion of Insurance Agents he said: 

“T am not yet convinced that any form 
of purchasing in advance of buying & 
pacity—morteagine the future—is a goo! 
thing. On the other hand, if the amor 
tization of insurance premiums will er- 
able the agent to sell his client a fil 
insurance program that actually take: 
care of his every insurance need instea! 
of a program based on what he can a) 
for in lump sum, it would seem to me 
that it would be extremely beneficial t" 
all concerned.” 





COMPANY BUYERS MEET TODAY 

Modernization of office eauipment wil 
be the subject of a talk bv A. L. Searés 
sales promotion manager of the system 
division of Remington Rand, before tht 
meeting of the Association of Insurantt 
Company Buyers this afternoon at : 
Hotel Bancroft, Worcester, Mass. ri 
lowing dinner members will attend t 
annual show of the State Mutual Life 


FIRE ASS’N EXTRA DIVIDEND» 

Directors of the Fire Association © 
Philadelphia have declared a dividen’ 
of $1 a share, plus an extra dividend © 
50 cents a share, both payable Novem 
ber 15 to stockholders of record & 
tober 22, 
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LEADERSHIP 


The Home of New York, with full 


appreciation of what its leader- 


ship entails in the business of fire 


insurance, 


ing to offer the greatest possible 


sound protection at the least pos- 


sible cost. 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Strength  «» Reputation 


is constantly endeavor- 


«» Service 
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Markham Gives Credit 
Men Some Fresh Ideas 


PLANS TO EDUCATE DEBTORS 
Strong Link Between Agent and Man 
Assuming Burden of Passing on 
Financial Responsibility 


Much has been said and written on 
the general theme of insurance being 
the bulwark of credit, but George D. 
Markham, St. Louis, who has been in 
insurance for over fifty years, put new 
life into this familiar subject in an ad- 
dress to the St. Louis Association of 
Credit Men. He directed attention to 
the proper interest credit men have in 
knowing whether a person seeking credit 
has sufficient insurance in sound com- 
panies. He showed how the insurance 
agent is valuable to the credit man when 
the agent sells the right kinds of in- 
surance to a debtor. The need for sev- 
eral kinds of insurance, and suretyship, 
in order to protect one’s credit were 
demonstrated. Credit men were advised 
to admonish their debtors to select 
capable insurance advisors and insure in 
strong companies. 

Constructive Work of Agents 

Mr. Markham also gave the credit 
men an insight to the good work St. 
Louis insurance agents have done to im- 
prove conditions in that city aside from 
merely writing insurance. On this point 
he said: “They led agitations for larger 
water piping, more fire plugs, better 
fire department, automatic sprinklers 
and fire resisting construction. St. Louis 
led every city in fire prevention work. 
Just as good doctors emphasize preven- 
tive medicine have our insurance agents 
worked to reduce losses and lower rates, 
beginning before such practice was 
adopted elsewhere. As a result the total 
fire loss in St. Louis per year is no 
higher than in 1900 in spite of a large 
growth in values at risk. This civic 
benefit must be credited to the local 
agents of the old line stock insurance 
companies and entitles them to the grati- 
tude and patronage of the business com- 
munity.” 

The credit men were then told 
the safe path for them is to warn 
debtors against cheap insurance. Most 
of the money for insurance goes to the 
stock companies because, he said, most 
men are willing to pay a little more to 
have the protection that is guaranteed 
by the capital stock and cash surpluses 
of those companies. Also, credit men 
are natural believers in the profit system 
in business and therefore stand with the 
stock companies against all “insurance 
at cost” plans. Mr. Markham quoted 
Mr. Heimann, executive manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men who 
said to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce: “From the bitter experi- 
ence in the past credit executives know 
the terrible toll that has been taken of 
business because of careless manage- 
ments that failed to recognize the need 
of insurance. One of the final checks 
in an appraisal of responsibility will 
call for an accurate survey of insur- 
ance coverage.” 


that 


Part of Mercantile Agencies 

Mr. Markham then suggested that ap- 
plicants for credit might improve their 
position by reporting that their insur- 
ance needs have been studied by a com- 
petent insurance agent and insurance 
obtained in dependable stock companies. 
Credit men might also insist that in- 
formation of this kind be included in 
the reports of mercantile agencies. In 
that way applicants for credit could be 
educated to improve their insurance 
methods. The credit men were advised 
to establish an insurance committee 
drawn from the association’s insurance 
members and credit experts to report on 
what the association might do to help 
protect credits from loss by lack of 
proper insurance. Mr. Markham fin- 
ished by saying: “All of my business 
life has been made interesting and 
worthwhile by the part | had in 
reducing losses and emphasizing sound 
methods of insurance.” 


have 





Fall of Building Clause 
Held Not Always Applicable 


The Third Federal Circuit Court of 
Appeals held, Westchester Fire v. Ches- 
ter-Cambridge Bank & Trust Co., 91 F. 
(2d) 609, that under a policy excepting 
loss by explosion or lightning unless fire 
ensued, and providing that if fire should 
ensue the company should be liable for 
fire only, and further providing that the 
insurance should cease if the building 
should fall, except as the result of fire, 
the company was liable for damage to a 


building from fire immediately ensuing 
after an explosion, although additions to 
the building fell as the result of the ex- 
plosion, as against the company’s conten- 
tion that all liability ceased when the 


additions fell as a result of the explosion. 

It was held not intended by the sec- 
ond provision to say that if any material 
part thereof fell as the result of an 
explosion the company was not liable. 
The two provisions were meant to stand 
side by side. One provision was held 
to deal “specifically with loss caused by 
explosion and lightning and the other 
with loss resulting from the fall of a 
building caused by anything else than ex- 
plosion or lightning, such as inherent 
defects, the decay or withdrawals of nec- 
essary support, storm, flood, or earth- 
quake.” 





ORGANIZED IN MEXICO 


The Mexican Finance Ministry has 
authorized the Aurora Insurance Co., 
backed by German-Mexican interests, to 
organize El Fenix de Mexico, S. A., to 
handle its fire risks. 


a 
BRANIFF BUILDING AT TULSA 
The name of the Roberts Building 
Main and Sixth Streets, Tulsa, Okla, 
was changed to the Braniff Building 
following the leasing of a large part 
of the floor space by the Braniff Co 
Supplementing the Braniff Building 4 
Oklahoma City, owned by the Branig 
interests, this gives Oklahoma two bys. 
ness building bearing the Braniff sob- 
riquet. 


SEATTLE APPOINTMENT 


To assist in an aggressive agency. 
building program Harold B. Thom, 
special agent, has become Washingto, 
fieldman for George C. Newell & Co 
Seattle general agents. He was for 


merly connected with Bankers 
pers Insurance Co. since 1933. 


imely Sales Help 


This new and complete Sales 


Program...and an increased 


premium income...await 


agents who will earnestly 


solicit the essential Use and 


Occupancy “Time Out’ lines. 


Copy of this helpful selling 


aid will be sent to agents 


upon request. 
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New British War Risks Society 
Getting Flood of Applications 


The Property Owners’ War Risks Mu- 
tual Benefit Society has been registered 
in London as a company limited by guar- 
antee and having no share capital. In the 
event of liquidation, every member is 
liable for not more than one shilling. For- 
mation of this society, whose objects are 
to insure property against risk of war 
damage, was foreshadowed early in Oc- 
tober. . 

The subscribers to the memorandum 
of association are Sir Robert V. Gower, 
MP. member of the London and 
Brighton local boards of the General Ac- 
cident Fire & Life; Linton T. Thorp; 
William H. Hamilton, chairman, East 


‘London board of the General Accident 


Fire and Life; Walter F. Nokes; Harold 
Heathcote-Williams; Daniel R. Pusser, 
and Harcourt Coates. Sir Robert Gower 
is the first president and one of the di- 
rectors. 

Property worth more than £1,000,000,- 
00 will probably be insured by the soci- 
ety during the next twelve months, ac- 
cording to E. M. Goldring, secretary. 

“Already about £50,000,000 worth of 
property has either been insured or is 
the subject of application for coverage,” 
says Mr. Goldring. “Neither the insur- 
ance ofices nor the Government will 
cover war risks, and the response to the 
announcement that we proposed to do so 
has been astonishing, 

Applications Pour In 

“The applications come from property 
owners large and small in all parts of 
the country. Two building societies have 
between them applied to insure £500,000 
worth of property. Banks are showing 
their interest and so are estate agencies. 

“Already it has been necessary to in- 





Foreign Reinsurers’ Rights 
Argued Before U. S. Court 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals heard recently arguments on 
the clam of the United States branch 
of the Standard Marine to share, as re- 
insurer, in awards made to the West- 
chester Fire by the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission for World War marine war risk 
losses which it had paid to its assured. 
The appeal was taken from the decision 
of Judge John Clark Knox refusing the 
Standard Marine permission to partici- 
pate in the award of about $1,300,000 

use it is not an American company. 
Counsel for the Westchester argued that 
the award the company received was 
solely for losses it paid and not for the 
losses of its reinsurers. 

Counsel for the Standard Marine take 
the position that the contract of reinsur- 
ance provides that when anything is re- 
covered which diminishes the loss suf- 
fered by the direct writing company the 
temsurer is entitled to an accounting 
and participation in the recovery. It is 
contended on behalf of the Standard 
Marine that the reinsurance contract 
provided for sharing salvage with it, re- 

ss of where the Westchester Fire 
recovery. 

The action upon which arguments were 
Prec? is a test case on a point not yet 
ech Approximately twenty foreign 
reinsurers of American underwriters have 
agreed to abide by the final decision of 
the courts. No exact amounts are asked 
or, but it is estimated that several mil- 

of dollars are involved. The test 
case seeks to have the court decide 
mether the foreign reinsurers can par- 
te in amounts recovered by Ameri- 

Ma companies under awards by the 
ixed Claims Commission. If the court 
they are entitled to share in such 


awards, an accounting is asked for. 





crease our staff, and we have taken ad- 
ditional offices. It will not be long, if 
applications are maintained as they- have 
begun, before we shall have to take sep- 
arate premises for the insurance business. 

“We are not making any difference in 
the cost of insuring property inside or 
outside of a danger zone. We make the 
stipulation that the whole of the insurers’ 
property must be included, whether it is 
near docks or munition works or remote 
from danger points.” 

It is intended that the fund, if no war 
has taken place, shall accumulate for ten 
years. Afterwards subscribers will be en- 
titled to the return of the proportion of 
subscriptions paid by them to the so- 
ciety. 

In view of the wide publicity given to 
the formation of the society, W. Palin 
Elderton, chairman, British Insurance 
Association, has written a letter to the 
press defining the attitude of the insur- 
ance offices to war risks business, Mr. 
Elderton says that the impression that 
the insurance companies have suddenly 
and arbitrarily decided to discontinue the 
cover of war risk on property is entirely 
unfounded. : 

“Speaking generally,” Mr. Elderton 
points out, “they have never undertaken 
insurance against war risk in this coun- 
try, and it is their considered opinion 


that their traditional policy in this re- 
spect should not be changed. There is no 
question of their having ceased to give 
cover against this risk, which they have 
not regarded as properly coming within 
the scope of their operations.” 


Reardon Heads N. B. & M. 
Boston Inland Marine Office 


Effective November 1 an inland marine 
service department under the supervision 
of Leo B. Reardon, special agent, was 
inaugurated by the North British & Mer- 
cantile Group in Boston, Mr. Reardon 
will maké his headquarters at 141 Milk 
Street, Boston, and will be in charge of 
the production of inland marine business 
for the entire group in the New England 
States, comprising Boston metropolitan, 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 

Mr. Reardon will travel these states 
visiting agents and assisting them with 
their inland marine production problems, 
including water damage and rain covers. 
He is well qualified for his new duties 
through many years’ training both in of- 
fice and field work, having been latterly 
with the Automobile of Hartford as un- 
derwriter in the Boston inland marine 
office and spending much time in the 
field. 


P. Q. REISS IN AIR CRASH 

P. Q. Reiss, well known London insur- 
ance broker and squash rackets player. 
had his leg broken when a plane piloted 
by Lieut, P. Randolph crashed at Jaipur 
Airport, India, recently. Mr. Randolph 
was killed. He and Mr. Reiss flew out 
from England with the object of estab- 
lishing contact with Eastern air lines. 

Mr. Reiss is sole partner in the firm 
of P. Q. Reiss, which works in asso- 
ciation with Price Forbes & Co., well 
known insurance brokers. 











Fire Insurer May Be Liable if 
Auto Damaged by Collision Burns 


An automobile truck insured against 
loss “from fire arising from any cause 
whatsoever and lightning” was run into 
by a locomotive and the entire truck and 
its trailer were destroyed by fire result- 
ing from the collision. The value of the 
truck before the fire was $2,250. The 
value of the wreckage after the collision 
was $100. Insured sued for the differ- 
ence between these sums. The company 
claimed that the evidence showed that 
the truck was completely demolished and 
dstroyed as a result of the collision, and 
what was burned by the fire that follow- 
ed was purely wreckage. The question 
was whether because of the fire which 
followed the collision the company would 
be liable for plaintiff's total loss under 
the quoted clause. The Illinois Appel- 
late Division said Mammina v. Home- 
land, 9 N. E. (2d) 437: “From the lan- 
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guage used in this policy, where an auto- 
mobile or motor truck is destroyed by 
fire, it is only reasonable to construe the 
contract as meaning that the insurance 
company assumes the burden of paying 
for the loss and that the defendant is 
bound by the policy of insurance. 

“The defendant’s theory is that where 
there are two concurrent causes of a 
loss, and the damage done by each can- 
not be distinguished, the predominating 
efficient one must be regarded as the 
proximate cause of the loss. 

“The terms used in the contract in 
question are not restrictive in any way 
and when we consider this occurrence, 
the language is so broad that the insur- 
ance company in insuring the plaintiff 
to pay loss arising from any cause re- 
sulting in the fire assumed the burden.” 
Judgment for defendant was reversed 
and the case remanded. 
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SPANISH WAR MARINE LOSSES 





Eight Merchantmen Totally Lost and 
Three Others Damaged Through 
Hostile Action 
_The increasing perils to which ship- 
ping in the Mediterranean and elsewhere 
off the Spanish coast was exposed before 
the Nyon anti-piracy control was insti- 
tuted are revealed by the August casu- 
alty returns of the Liverpool Under- 
writers Association. Of the twelve mer- 
chantmen reported as totally lost dur- 
ing the month, no fewer than eight, to- 
taling 31,300 tons, were war casualties, 
and of seventeen vessels reported dam- 
aged three come under the same heading. 
This is the first time for many years 
that the association’s casualty returns 
have included such entries as “sunk by 
aircraft,” “torpedoed,” and “sunk by 

gunfire.” 

The eight vessels destroyed by hostile 
action were: 

Conde de Abasolo, 3,122 tons gross, 
torpedoed off Tunis; Spanish. 

Sac, 7,835 tons, sunk by gunfire at 
Denia; Spanish, 

Armuru, 2,762 tons, torpedoed off Boz- 
caada, East Mediterranean; Spanish. 

Soton, 1,373 tons, sunk by aircraft at 
Gijon; Spanish. 

Campeador, 7,932 tons, sunk by gun- 
fire off Kelibia; Spanish. 

Ciudad de Cadiz, 4,602 tons, torpedoed 
by submarine off Bozcaada; Spanish. 

Edith, 1,566 tons, sunk by aircraft off 
Barcelona; Danish. 

Timiriazer, 2,151 tons, torpedoed off 
Tigzist, Algeria; Russian. 

The three vessels damaged by hostile 
action were the African Trader (British), 
4,533 tons, which was bombed by air- 
craft and had to be beached; the Andutz 
Mendi (Spanish), 1,601 tons, attacked by 
a submarine, and the tanker G. W. Mc- 
Knight (Panaman), 12,442 tons, shelled 
by a Spanish warship. 





Butler Addresses Hartford 


Institute on Inland Marine 


Charles P. Butler of the New York 
City office of the Insurance Co. of North 
America, addressed the inland marine 
class of the Insurance Institute of Hart- 
ford last week. The subject of this 
lecture, the first of the 1937 - 1938 
course, was “The Historical Background 
and Definition of Inland Marine Insur- 
ance.” 

Mr. Butler served as counsel to the 
New York State Insurance Department 
and was deputy in charge of the New 
York City office, and attended fifty-eight 
hearings in the preparation of the na- 
tionwide definition and interpretation of 
marine insurance. He is a graduate of 
the University of Vermont, class of 1917, 
and received the degree of LL.B. from 
Cornell in 1922. He has been with the 
North America for the past five years. 

The inland marine committee of the 
Institute for this course is comprised of 
the following: L. Day, Phoenix, 
chairman; H. B. Bezanson, Automobile ; 

B. Wreaks, Aetna; W. T. Hickey, 
Travelers, and G. A. Robinson, Hartford 
Fire, secretary. 





Japanese Underwriters 


Protest High War Rates 


Japanese marine underwriters are said 
to be objecting strongly to the placing 
of high war risk rates on cargo con- 
signed to Japan or shipped from Japan 
by London underwriters, who are re- 
garding Japan as well as China as a 
war zone. Japanese underwriters are 
awaiting a reply to representations they 
have made to London underwriters. It 
is believed that if this reply is unfavor- 
able the Japanese underwriters will prob- 
ably request their government to under- 
take reinsurance, thus severing relations 
with the London market. 

London underwriters contend that the 
rates for war risks to and from Japan 
are extremely low compared with some 
of the rates quoted for Chinese ports. 
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Surety Ass’n and Mutual Savings Bank 
Ass’n Issue New Form 5 Revised 


Agents and Brokers Get Details of Broadened Blanket Bond 
Put on Market November 1; Work of Special 


Committees; Rates Reduced 


The Surety Association of America put 
on the market this week its new Form 5 
revised bankers’ blanket bond for savings 
banks after.months of intensive work in 
collaboration with the insurance com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, which committee 
has approved the form of bond. The 
Surety Association’s special committee 
consisted of seven companies headed by 
the Fidelity & Deposit, and included 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety, American 


Surety, Fidelity & Casualty, Hartford 
A. & I, National Surety Corp. and 
United States F. & G._ Its drafting 


committee was composed of E. K. Wil- 
son, F. & D., and R. R. Gilkey, secre- 
tary, Surety Association. Member com- 
panies of this association throughout the 
country sent explanatory letters to both 
their agents and bankers about the new 
bond form which became effective No- 
vember 1. 

Similarly, the savings banks were given 
full details of the bond by the National 
Association of Mutual Savings Banks 
whose special committee consisted of R. 
B. McGaw, president, Hampden Sav- 
ings Bank, Springfield, Mass.; T. H. 
Riley, treasurer, Brunswick Savings In- 
stitution, Maine; E. P. Livingston, vice- 
president, Union Dime Savings Bank, 
New York City; C. W. Parker, assistant 
secretary, Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn; John W. Sandstedt, executive sec- 
retary of the association, and W. J. 
Lum, treasurer, Dime Savings Bank of 
Wallingford, Conn. 

New Rate Setup 

Considerable interest centered around 
the new rate setup for Form 5 revised. 
Companies are advising banks that the 
“rates have been revised in the light 
of favorable experience and the latest 
improvements in rate making” and that 
“the rates are now at the lowest point 
they have ever been for savings banks.” 
The principal change in the rate setup 
was the application of the same proced- 
ure as used with Form 2 and Form 8 
for twenty-five or less employes when 
rates on these forms were revised in 
April, 1936. It is explained: Instead of 
having a group of six or less employes 
the Towner Rating Bureau has reduced 
the minimum number of employes to 
three. Then an additional charge is made 
for each employe over three. Previously, 
with nine or ten employes it was neces- 
sary to take a minimum bond of $25,000 
and when eleven employes were covered 
a minimum bond of $50,000 was required. 
This meant that with one additional em- 
ploye $25,000 coverage was required. This 
meant that with one additional employe 
$25,000 coverage was required. 

Under the new rating plan $25,000 is 
the highest minimum required. There 
are, however, two additional permissive 
penalties in which the bond may be writ- 
ten when for an amount less than $25,- 
000, i.e., $17,500 and $22,500. The effect, 
it is explained, is a reduction but not a 
flat. reduction for all insureds. The 
Towner Bureau believes that this is a 
more equitable, scientific method of rat- 
ing this type of bond. 

The new bond may be written coun- 
try-wide with the exception of Massa- 
chusetts where its approval by the in- 
surance commissioner is awaited. 

Comparison With Old Form 

An interesting comparison of Form 5 

revised to July 1, 1936, and Form 5 re- 


vised to October 25, 1937, is being read 
with interest by bankers and agents this 
week. Among the most significant 
changes made is new material inserted 
under “definition of property” as a re- 
sult of the change last year in the New 
York law in respect to bankers’ blanket 
bonds, This change provides that: 

(Norte: Italicized words represent new 
material.—Ed.) 

“Money, coin, currency, banknotes, un- 
canceiled postage and revenue stamps, ex- 
press, postal and bank money orders, 
bullion, gold, platinum, silver, and other 
precious metals, refined or unrefined, and 
articles made therefrom, jewelry, watches, 
necklaces, bracelets, gems, precious and 
semi-precious stones, and checks, drafts, 
bills of exchange, acceptances, certificates 
of deposit, bills of lading. withdrawal or- 
ders, warehouse receipts, notes, bonds, 
coupons, debentures, scrip, certificates, re- 
ceipts, warrants, rights, transfers, interim 
certificates or receipts, deeds, evidences of 
debts, and all other instruments similar 
to the foregoing, and mortgages upon real 
estate and/or upon chattels and upon in- 
terests therein, and instruments in the 
nature of mortgages unon real estate 
and/or upon chattels and upon interests 
therein, and assignments of such mort- 
gages and instruments, in which the in- 
sured has a pecuniary interest or which 
are held by the insured as collateral or 
held by the insured as pledgee, bailee, 
trustee, custodian, agent or in any other 
capacity, and whether or not the insured 
is liable therefor.” 


New Clauses 


Three entirely new clauses in the new 
bond form are as follows: 

Guaranteeing or witnessing of signa- 
tures insuring clause: 


Covers losses “By reason of guarantee- 
ing in writing or witnessing any signa- 
tures, whether for valuable consideration 
or not, and whether or not such guaran- 
teeing or witnessing ts ultra vires the 
insured upon any transfers, assignments, 
bills of sale, powers of attorney, guaran- 
tees, endorsements, or other documents 
upon or in connection with any certifi- 
cates of stock or other securities; together 
with reasonable attorney's fees incurred 
and paid by the insured in defending any 
suit or suits brought against the insured 
to enforce liability imposed upon the in- 
sured by reason of guaranteeing or wit- 
nessing any signatures as aforesaid. Such 
reasonable attorney's fees shall be a part 
of and not in addition to the amount of 
this bond.” 


Damage to offices and equipment insur- 
ing clause: 

Covers losses “By reason of damage, 
except by fire, to any of the insured’s of- 
fices and to the furnishings, fixtures, 
equipment, safes and vaults therein caused 
by larceny or theft in, or by burglary, 
robbery or hold-up of, such office, or at- 
tempt thereat, provided that the insured 
is the owner of such office, furnishings, 
fixtures, equipment, safes and vaults or 
is liable for such damage thereto.” 


Attorneys’ fees: 

“This bond covers reasonable attorneys’ 
fees incurred and paid by the insured in 
defending any suit or suits brought against 
the insured to enforce liability on account 
of any loss of property contained in any 
customer's safe deposit box.” 
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Bonding Changes In 
Maryland’s N. Y. Branch 


W. B. McNIECE AND D. F. HARNED 





Respectively Appointed Manager and 
Assistant Manager of Contract 
Department; Their Careers 





The Maryland Casualty this week made 
two additions to the bonding managerial 
personnel of its New York office. They 
are William B. McNiece who succeeds 
J. J. Lucy as manager of the contract 
department, and Donald F. Harned who 
has resigned from the National Surety 
Brooklyn office to become assistant man- 
ager of the same department. Both are 
favorably known in bonding circles. The 
fy aaa became effective Novem- 

er 1. 

Manager McNiece started his career 
in 1914 with the Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York, where he remained until 1920 
with time out for twenty-three months 
of active war service. He then joined 
the National Surety Co., and after at- 
tending its special agents’ school was 
assigned to Cleveland territory operating 
out of the office of Coughlin & Whited, 
general agents. Six months later he was 
transferred to Philadelphia and was at- 
tached to Thos. B. Smith Co. The latter 
part of 1922 he resigned from the Na- 
tional to join the Royal Indemnity as 
bonding special agent being assigned to 
production work in Long Island and 
Westchester counties. He was active in 
local contractors’ associations. His next 
surety post was with the Union Indem- 
nity where he remained until January, 
1933, 

Before connecting with the Maryland 
Casualty in June, 1935, Mr. McNiece 
was associated with the Fidelity & De- 
posit in its New York office. With the 
Maryland he has been a successful con- 
tract bond producer. 

Harned’s Career 

Mr. Harned has been with the Na- 
tional Surety since 1930 and has seen 
contract bond experience in both its 
Greater New York and Brooklyn branch 
offices. His surety career started ten 
years ago with the Metropolitan Casualty 
home office. In 1929 he was transferred 
to its metropolitan New York office 
where he stayed a year béfore joining 
the National Surety as assistant man- 
ager of the contract department in the 
metropolitan office. 


C. B. Searing Joins 


Position Securing Bureau 


Carl B. Searing, an insurance execu- 
tive of many years’ experience has 
joined the staff of Position Securing Bu- 
reau, Inc., New York City,.specialists in 
employment, Mr. Searing started his ca- 
reer in the actuarial department of the 
Prudential obtaining later experience as 
statistician, comptroller, vice-president 
and treasurer with the Lloyds Casualty 
Co., Excess Insurance Co. of America, 








J. J. Lucy Opens Uptown 
N. Y. Bonding Agency 


MARYLAND CAS. GENERAL AGENT 





Twenty-five Years in Business, He Ha 
Been Contract Manager in N. Y. Office 
of Company for Past Nine Years 





The Maryland Casualty has appointed 
James J, Lucy, operating as the James 
J. Lucy Agency, as its general agent for 
fidelity and surety bonds in the midtown 
New York district with offices at 11 West 
Forty-second Street. The office is estab- 
lished in recognition of the growing in- 
portance insurance-wise of the commu- 
ity north of Fourteenth Street, and t 
provide the maximum of) service the 
Maryland has equipped its new agency 
with complete executing facilities. 

General Agent Lucy has been with the 
Maryland for the past nine years a 
manager of its contract department in 
the New York office. He has the reputa- 
tion of being a resourceful underwriter 
whose experience covers more than twen- 
ty-five years—with the exception of fit- 
teen months from 1917-19 when he served 
with the Engineer Corps in France. His 
first post was with the American Surely 
in Octover, 1912, where he was thor 
oughly grounded in the theory and prt 
tice of servicing and underwriting prt 
tically all forms of fidelity and surely 
bonds. 

In October, 1928, Mr. Lucy resigned t0 
accept appointment as the manager 
the New York contract department 
the Maryland Casualty. Through his& 
perience in underwriting Mr. Lucy ® 
quired a knowledge of the construc 
industry which contributed substan 
to his developing a large volume of 
itable business for the Maryland. 

In recent years his interest has & 
tended to the development of a numbe 
of important fidelity lines and it is in this 
field that his agency expects to rende 
helpful service to brokers and to his 
company alike. 








Sportsman’s Mutual and the America? 
Casualty. His duties with these comp 
nies have embraced accounting, claims 
statistical and personnel. = 

After attending Wesleyan University 
he took post-graduate study at Drew 
University and studied at the Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Georgia. Mr. 
Searing has handled large numbers © 
persons by actual contact as a recruiting 
and personnel officer in both the hom 
and field offices of insurance companies 
of all types. ' 

He is well fitted for his new work by 
reason of wide experience with the & 
versified duties of all insurance wy 
cations both from the employer and 
employe viewpoint. ai 

He holds the rank of Captain in? 
U. S. Army retired list. 
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Manton and Ringdahl 
Promoted by A. I. U. 


poTH RANK AS SECRETARIES 








Have Had Underwritmg Experience 
Abroad Before Coming to U. S.; 
Their Respective Careers 





The American. International Under- 
writers Corporation has just promoted 
o the rank of secretary E. A. G. Man- 
ton, who is in charge of casualty under- 
writing, and Tord M. L. Ringdahl, who 
has supervision over fire underwriting. 
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E. A. G. MANTON 


Both have won official rank with the 
corporation as the result of demonstrated 
ability over a period of years. 

E, A. G. (Jimmy) Manton, able young 
es. Englishman, has been with the A. I. U. 
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TORD M, L. RINGDAHL 


& Co. in Paris, which firm represents 
many British and foreign companies. 
After five years with Noble he returned 
to London for a short stay before com- 
ing to the States. 
Tord M. L. Ringdahl, a native of Swe- 
€n, started in the insurance business in 
with S. A. de Reassurance in Paris. 


the di A year later he went to London and 
classifi joined the London Assurance. In 1928 
and the € went to Stockholm and joined Fenix- 

reall Fire and Casualty Companies. 
in the n 1929 he came to New York and after 


a short time with the Home of New York 
and the Merchants Fire, joined the A. 
- U. in 1930, 





MONEY AND SECURITIES FORM 





New Policy Approved by Bureau Is 
Planned to Pick Up Cover Where 
Fire Policy Leaves Off 

A new money and securities destruc- 
tion policy having recently been ap- 
proved by the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters, a number 
of casualty companies are making plans 
to push the new form believing there is 
an extension field. Among them are the 
Indemnity Co. of North America, Na- 
tional Surety and the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety. The latter company’s policy is 
described as follows: 

“The policy covers loss by damage to 
or restruction of money and _ securities 
when such damage or destruction occurs 
within the premises of the assured. The 
form covers at any time while the prem- 
ises are open for business but when the 
premises are not open for business no 
coverage applies unless the money and 
securities are contained within a safe or 
vault closed and locked with a combina- 
tion lock and located within the 
premises. 

“If desired, a policyholder may limit 
coverage to apply only on money and 
securities contained within a safe or 
vault, at a reduced rate. 

“There are only two exclusions. The 
policy covers damage caused by fire, 
windstorm, explosion, flood, to mention 
a few. Practically all fire policies exclude 
coverage on money and securities and 
this policy picks up where the fire policy 
leaves off.” 

The two exclusions referred to are: 


“The company shall not be liable for 
any such loss (1) occasioned by larceny 
or theft or the disappearance of the 
money or securities, (2) unless accurate 
records of the money and securities have 
been kept by the assured.” . 

Rates for the new form are as follows: 
Five dollars per $1,000 for the first 
$2.000; minimum premium $10. Each ad- 
ditional $1,000, $1 per thousand. When 
limited to within safe or vault, $5 per 
$1,000 for first $2,000; each additional 
$1,000 fifty cents. Minimum premium $10. 





ATTENDS T. W. LAMONT PARTY 

Samuel Chase, former general agent 
Connecticut Mutual Life, Chicago, gave 
a dinner in Chicago last week to a 
number of general agents, and left next 
morning for the East in an aeroplane to 
attend a three-day party given by Thom- 
as W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
It was Mr. Chase’s first aeroplane trip. 





APPROVE NEW AUTC POLICY 

The American Automobile Mutual has 
been authorized by the Virginia State 
Corporation Commission to issue a new 
form of automobile policy giving broad- 
er coverage at a higher rate. Permits 
to issue similar policies would be grant- 
ed to other companies on proper quali- 
fication, the commission stated. 





KILLED BY TRAIN 


Clarence C. Banks, underwriter for the 
Continental Casualty in Chicago, was 
killed instantly on October 27 when he 
was struck by a suburban railroad train 
as it pulled into a downtown station 
platform. He was thirty-seven years old. 
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Entertained Abroad 


VINCENT CULLEN 


Vincent Cullen, National 
Surety Corp., returned a week or so ago 
from a trip abroad of five weeks’ dura- 
tion during 


president, 


London, 
Paris and Berlin, He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Cullen. Although business took 
up most of his time, Mr. Cullen visited 
several of the cathedrals and the Paris 
Exposition which impressed him as 
“spectacular and interesting.” While in 
France he was the guest of honor at a 
luncheon given by J. M. Lelievre, gen- 
eral manager of Mutuelle Generale 
Francaise, a fifty-four-year-old company 
located in Le Mans. The party was held 
in the Hotel Paris of that city. Mr. Cul- 
len also met many of the leading Under- 
writers of London Lloyd’s during his 
stay in London and conferred with them 
at length on mutual problems. 


which he visited 


* * * 


SEABROOK S. THOMAS DEAD 


New Amsterdam Casualty Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Burglary And 
Plate Glass Stricken 

Seabrook S. Thomas, Baltimore, vice- 
president New Amsterdam Casualty in 
charge of burglary and plate glass de- 
partments, died October 29, age 51. He 
had been suffering with a bad heart con- 
dition for several months, 

Mr. Thomas was a native of Tow- 
son, Md., and entered the insurance 
business as stenographer with the Fideli- 
ty & Deposit about 1900. In 1915 he be- 
came associated with the New Amster- 
dam Casualty, was made manager of the 
burglary and plate glass departments, 
and later was promoted to vice-presi- 
dent. He was a member of the Rotary 
Club at Towson, a 32nd degree Mason 
and had served on the governing com- 
mittee on burglary insurance of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons and a daughter. 


CASE HINGES ON GUARDIAN 

The question whether a person may 
legally collect compensation payments 
after appointment of a guardian for him 
is to be decided in a suit in Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., which Judge William B 
Brown of the Kent Circuit. Court has 
taken under advisement. The National 
Casualty is seeking credit for payments 
made directly to one John Van Ackeren 
although Nellie Van Ackeren had been 
named as his guardian by the probate 
court as of the date of the accident on 
which the claim is based. The company 
made payments to Van Ackeren cover- 
ing hospital services and medical atten- 
tion, totaling $799.55, and lost time from 
Nov. 23, 1936 to April 6, 1937, aggregat- 
ing $304. The suit seeks a legal transfer 
of credit for these sums from Van Ack- 
eren personally to his legal guardian. 


——__ 
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AMERICAN LIABILITY INSURANCE 
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as seEN sy EDSON S. LOTT 
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Colonel Ellerbe was without a like. I 
shall try to describe him—as I knew 
him. He was born on the plantation of 
his father, a lawyer and 
planter near Citronelle, a small village in 
southern Alabama, March 1, 1846. His 
mother came from an aristocratic South 
Carolina family. 

The parish clergyman was the tutor 
of “Chris” until he was 12 years of age, 
college 
Springs, 


prosperous 


then he spent two 
preparatory school in 
Alabama, and from there he entered the 
University of Alabama. 

Left School to Join Cavalry Troop 

There was a university battalion, and 
Chris became a lieutenant in his sopho- 
more year, but the battalion was not 
allowed to go to the front in the Civil 
War then under way. He was so fired 
with enthusiasm for and loyalty to his 
Southland that he buckled on his dress 
parade sword and slipped away one 
night to become a private in a troop of 
cavalry among the boys in gray. He 
was promptly expelled by the university. 
His father and three brothers had al- 
ready enlisted in the Confederate Army. 
He served for a time as a private, then 
as a non-commissioned officer and later 
as captain of a troop of cavalry in Col- 
onel Ball’s regiment of the division com- 
manded by the famous General Joe 
Wheeler. At times he served as an aid 
on General Wheeler’s staff. He re- 
mained with the army until its final 
surrender. 

He once told me that when the Con- 
federate Army disbanded his regiment 
was near the Alabama-Tennessee boun- 
dary line, that his horse died just as he 
started for his home, compelling him to 
walk almost the entire length of the 
state, most of the way barefoot, because 
what was left of his boots failed to 
cover his feet, and he had nothing with 
which to buy new ones. He had a pocket- 
ful of Confederate money, but it fell 
short of the price of a sandwich. In 
reality he had to “live on the land” as 
he traversed the state. 

His father and one brother were killed 
in battle at the very close of the war 
and another brother died from wounds 
received. When he reached home his 
mother had him read to the negroes of 
the plantation the proclamation of 
freedom. 

Death had disrupted and the war had 
financially crippled the family, but suffi- 
cient funds were raised to send Chris 
to his old school at Green Springs where 
he was prepared for the law department 
of the University of Virginia from which 
he took his degree in law in the class of 
1868. After a visit to his family he de- 
cided to establish himself in St. Louis 
and in the Fall of 1868 he arrived in 
that city, but because he had served in 
the Confederate Army it was illegal for 
him to practice law. He found employ- 
ment in the offices of Judge Wickham 
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and Governor Polk and for a_ time 
taught school in Bridgeton, Missouri. 
Admitted to Missouri Bar 

Then the University of Alabama re- 
stored his scholarship, and his Confed- 
erate Army disability to practice law 
was removed. He was admitted to the 
Missouri Bar and began practice in St. 
Louis. From 1873 until 1877 he was at- 
torney for the St. Louis Board of Police 
Commissioners. 

For many years Colonel Ellerbe was 
a conspicuous figure at the sessions of 
the Missouri legislature, representing in- 
éurance companies and other corpora- 
tions. The St. Louis Times said: “He 
was one of the most successful legisla- 
tive agents in the state. All respected 
him for his clean-cut manner of dealing 
with his subject. His methods were 
open and aboveboard.” 

In 1882 he was elected a member of 
the Missouri legislature. Thereafter he 
was appointed attorney for the Insur- 
ance Department of Missouri. 


Mo. Insurance Sup’t for Four Years 


Governor Francis of Missouri made 
him a colonel on his military staff, the 
origin of his title, and later appointed 
him superintendent of insurance for Mis- 
souri, which office he occupied from 
March 11. 1889, until March 1, 1893. 

The Union Casualty began business in 
St. Louis on April 18, 1893, with Colonel 
Ellerbe as president. He had become 
pretty well acquainted with the officials 
of Eastern casualty insurance companies, 
and his experience in the office of super- 
intendent of insurance caused him to be- 
lieve there was too much competition 
and two little cooperation between those 
companies. He set out to improve the 
situation. He was a strong factor in the 
old Liability Conference. He regularly 
attended all the meetings of casualty in- 


surance company officials. At first he 
came alone, but later he always brought 
with him Theodore E. Gaty. 

Delicious Southern Drawl 


Colonel Ellerbe was six feet, four 
inches tall with broad shoulders and 
classic features—a handsome and graci- 
ous gentleman. In speaking he had a 
delicious Southern drawl, and the smile 
which went with it was irresistible. As 
a teller of negro stories I never heard 
his equal. He was, literally, generous 
to a fault. He was a great peacemaker. 
Some of our meetings became turbulent 
at times, but they could not long remain 
so with Colonel Ellerbe in the room, 
for without apparent effort he could and 
did turn anger into good humor by 
simply telling a short story covering the 
point at issue. 

The Union Casualty insured a concern 
operating in a suburb of St. Paul. It 
was reported to the home office that an 
employe of the insured had been badly 
injured in an accident. The home office 
did not believe that an accident was the 
cause of the injury, but its investigator 
failed to develop any facts to substan- 
tiate its conviction. In the meantime, 
suit for damages was started. Colonel 
Ellerbe was going to St. Paul to attend 
a meeting and he said: “Give me that 
file and I’ll show you boys how to in- 
vestigate a claim.” He really did make 
an important discovery—important if the 
lawyer on the other side did not know, 
at the time of the trial, of the discovery. 
When Colonel Ellerbe got back te St. 
Paul he called for the hotel stenographer 
and dictated a letter to his home office, 
reporting what he found, adding a cau- 
tion to be very careful not to let the 
opposing attorney hear of it. Good work, 
the only hitch being that the stenogra- 
pher who took Colonel Ellerbe’s dicta- 
tion was a_ sister of the opposing 
attorney. 

“Captain Charlie” 

The first general manager of the Union 
Casualty was Captain Charles H. Huff, 
well-known in St. Louis as “Captain 
Charlic.” He acquired his title by being 
an enginecr of a Mississippi River 
steamboat. Afterward he was a boiler 
inspector in St. Louis for the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Co. In 1890 he formed a co-partner- 
ship with R. M. Duncan, a New York 
man, and the firm (Duncan & Huff) 
represented, as general agents in St. 
Louis. the old American Casualty In- 
surance & Security Co. of Baltimore, 
until 1893, when the American Casualty 
failed. 

“Captain Charlie’ was untutored and 
crude; he ripped and tore the English 
language into tatters; he was devoid of 
business sense; but he was endowed with 
rare ability as a salesman and he had 
the energy of a scared wildcat. He was 
active in the sale of the capital stock 
of the Union Casualty and he sold him- 
self as general manager of the company 
to the president 

President Ellerbe casily obtained from 
railroad executives the right to solicit 
instalment accident insurance from the 
employes of their lines, and “Captain 
Charlie” appointed agents to handle the 
business. He gave high commissions and 
made many agency contracts which could 
not be terminated by the company with- 
in three or five years. Easy-going 
President Ellerbe signed the contracts. 

The losses on this business were high. 
So were the commissions. The two made 
the line unprofitable, and about two- 
fifths of the Union’s income came from 
this line. It also happened that the 
Union Casualty got on its books quite 
a block of employers’ liability insurance 
on lead and zine mines which proved 
unprofitable. 

“Captain Charlie” lasted less than two 
years as general manager, and then Mr. 
Gaty, who had worked up from a mine 
inspector to the head of the underwrit- 
ing department of the company (and 
who subsequently became vice-president 
and general manager) began cuttin: 
down excess agency commissions and 
eliminating bad risks. It was slow work 
because so many agency contracts could 
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not be terminated until several years ha 
clapsed. 


Loved Ease, Comfort, Companionship 


Colonel Ellerbe had a fine mind anj 
he was a most useful member around the 
council table, but he loved ease, creature 
comfort and the companionship of 
friends too well to exhaust himselj 
worrying about the details of busines 
He just wasn’t born to work. He haj 
a fascinatingly attractive Personality — 
and he let it go at that. 

I cannot understand how as a mer 
boy he eagerly sought war service ani 
endured its cruel hardships,  badh 
clothed and wretchedly fed, until th: 
bitter end, and then in after years shoul 
give every indication that he was reared 
in the lap of luxury and never got out 
of it. 

If Colonel Ellerbe had been ambitious 
and energetic there is no predicting 
where he might have landed in the casu. 
alty insurance world. He commanded 
the admiration and support of a multi- 
tude of friends, many of them of wide 
influence in political and business circles 
He was constantly adding new friends 
and I know of nothing to indicate that 
he ever lost an old one. He was often 
in error but always sincere. 

In consultation with his competitors, 
Colonel Ellerbe would disclose with the 
utmost frankness the things his com- 
Pany’s experience demonstrated could 
not be done with profit. and yet he him- 
self would continue doing them. He 
was, of course, exploiting new fields in 
underwriting. Of necessity, there was 
much guesswork about it. 


Discovered Theodore E. Gaty 


While he did not make money for his 
stockholders, he blazed a path for his 
competitors. He did more. He discov- 
ered and gave to the world of liability 
insurance Theodore E. Gaty—a man who 
(in my judgment) would have placed the 
Union Casualty on solid ground, if the 
contribution by stockholders of $200,00 
to the surplus (made later) had been 
made during his connection with it, and 
he had been given sufficient time in 
which to work out its underwriting 
problems. 

Even though Colonel Ellerbe had a fine 
mind, it does not appear that it was 
sufficiently analytical for a liability in- 
surance underwriter. Neither was he 
cautious business man—he was too gen- 
crous to be cautious. Mr. Gaty had to 
work pretty much alone reforming the 
husiness of the company. But Colonel 
Ellerbe introduced property damage it- 
surance in connection with teams lia 
bility insurance, the forerunner of to 
day’s automobile property damage cov 
erage. 

The Union Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany began business (April 18, 1893) 
with a capital of $250,000 and a surplus 
of $100,000, the latter created by selling 
the capital stock at a premium of 

Fi ial Troubl 

At the end of 1898, after doing bus 
ness for five years and seven months, 
the company had not only not earn 
any dividends for its stockholders, 
its surplus had fallen to $70,320.03. 
first six months of 1899 did not show 
any improvement, and the stockholder 
became impatient. The directors deci 
to reinsure the company’s business af 
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were reinsured by the Maryland 
Easualty Co. as of September 1, 1899. 

President Ellerbe resigned. Edward 
Cluff and associates, backed by a New 
York bank, bought the capital stock of 
the company, paying $90 per share. They 
also contributed $100,000 to bolster the 
surplus. Mr. Cluff became president and 
the company continued to write personal 
dent and plate glass lines. 

In 1902 William Halls, Jr., succeeded 
Edward Cluff as president, and the 
yockholders contributed another $100,000 
io the surplus. At the end of 1903 the 
company reinsured its personal accident 
and plate glass lines in the Maryland 
Casualty Co. and closed up. It took until 
{M8 to liquidate its claims, in which year 
it surrendered its charter and received 
, clean bill of health from the Circuit 
Court at St. Louis. 

The early stockholders lost $50 per 
share, plus one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars, plus interest on three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
fve and one-half years. The purchasers 
of their stock invested two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, plus inter- 
est on that amount for four years, plus 
two hundred thousand dollars to surplus, 
and when the company’s charter was 
surrendered there was about $60,000 to 
divide among the remaining stockholders. 

No Suspicion of Scandal 

There was never the slightest suspicion 
of scandal connected with the Union Cas- 
walty. It had a fine board of directors, 
its oficers were honorable men, its agen- 
cy force was a good one, it was a 
straightforward competitor, and it closed 
its affairs without owing anyone a dollar. 
The only losers were the stockholders. 

I think the Union Casualty & Surety 
Co. died from “coldfeetus” on the part 
of its directors, aided by the complacency 
of its president. 

Yes, its expense ratio was high, and 
so is the expense ratio of all new cas- 
ualty insurance companies, Of course, 
its excessive commission rates aggravat- 
ed that infirmity, but this was being 


acci 


slowly corrected, and an increasing busi- 
ness would have helped. 

Yes, it had some bad risks on its 
books, but so had and so has every other 
casualty insurance company in the land. 
That was not a serious handicap. 

It seems to me that if Colonel Ellerbe 
had persuaded those directors to hang 
on, he would have done a good job. 

Returned to Practice of Law 

After he retired from the presidency 
of the Union Casualty, Colonel Ellerbe 
resumed the practice of law in St. Louis 
and became the legal representative for 
Missouri of several casualty insurance 
companies. He continued to attend the 
meetings and conventions of casualty. in- 
surance companies, where he was always 
warmly received. 

— Ellerbe died on September 17, 


Since writing the foregoing I recall 
that I once heard the toastmaster at a 
banquet introduce Colonel Ellerbe in 
these words: 

“It is now joyous for me to present 
to you a man whom men admire, 
women adore, children run after and 
babies cry for—the honorable yea the 
honorable Christopher P. Ellerbe.” 

In my opinion Colonel Ellerbe did not 
have to change much to live up to that 
introduction, He was probably the best 
liked manen the business in his day. 


DRUNKEN DRIVER DEATHS 

Drunken drivers killed more persons 
on New Jersey state highways the first 
eight months of this vear than during all 
of 1936. There were sixty-four deaths 
up to Sept. 1 while there were fifty-seven 
last year. Motor Vehicle Commissioner 
Magee, who announced the figures, said 
there were twenty-seven fatalitics cred- 
ited against drunken drivers in the first 
eight months last year. 

Mr. Magee said: “Theretofore, drunken 
driving has not been regarded as a 
major cause of fatal accidents, but it is 
rapidly attaining that status in New 
Jersey.” 
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LIQUOR BONDS TO BE LARGER 





Action of Michigan Commission May 
Result in Protest and Investi- 
gation of Rates Charged 

A ruling of the Michigan State Liquor 
Control Commission increasing from $3,- 
000 to $5,000 the amount of bonds re- 
quired of dealers in beer and wine selling 
by the glass has produced a protest that 
may result in an inquiry relative to rates 
charged. The Liquor Commission refus- 
ed to modify the ruling to the extent of 
continuing to accept the smaller bond 
but advised the Saginaw Beer & Liquor 
Dealers Association, which protested 
bond costs, to take up with the insurance 
commissioner the possibility of having 
an investigation of rates. No such re- 
quest has yet been made of the com- 
missioner and company opinion is that 
he will not take seriously any pressure 
for such an investigation. 

The new bond provisions, surety men 
emphasize, permit “direct action suits” 
and language of the bond, as dictated by 
the Liquor Commission, includes a pro- 
vision covering “fines and forfeitures.” 
If this clause is interpreted as covering 
all cases of non-payment of fines or 
forfeitures of appearance bonds, surety 


men see much heavier losses than pre- 
sent premium income can accommodate. 
They point out that at least three years 
experience will be necessary with the 
new bonds to determine whether rates 
are adequate. 

A revision of rates on specially desig- 
nated distributors’ bonds now rated at 
$16 for the $1,000 cover required, and 
on the specially designated merchants’ 
bond, now rated at $8 per $1,000 bond, is 
anticipated in the near future. These 
licensees handle package liquor only. 





TRANSFERRED TO ST. LOUIS 

L. Gordon Davis, assistant manager 
casualty lines at the Travelers’ office in 
Dayton, Ohio, is being transferred to 
the company’s office at St. Louis. Mr. 
Davis will serve as assistant manager, 
succeeding Boyce W. Rouse, recently 
transferred to the company’s Chicago 
office. 





A. & H. CLUB MEETINGS 

The Accident & Health Club of New 
York will hold its next monthly dinne1 
meeting November 18 at the Georve 
Washington Hotel, at which new offi- 
cers will be nominated. The Christmas 
party is scheduled for December 16 at 
Hotel McAlpin. 
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S U R E T Y is stranger than 


By E. |. Donegan 


Former First Vice-President 
Metropolitan Casualty 


NO. 3. 


In De Maupassant’s “The Diamond 
Necklace” you will remember, Madame 
Loisel, wife of a civil employe, wishing 
to outshine the wives of her husband’s 
associates at an official ball, borrowed 
the necklace of a richer friend, only to 
find, upon her return from the ball, 
that she had lost it. 

Frantic, the unfortunate Loisels 
searched everywhere, advertised, offe. ed 
rewards, all in vain. Since they dared 
not face the indignation of the lender, 
they decided that they must replace the 
necklace. To their horror, however, they 
found that one identical, or nearly so, 
would cost some 36,000 francs. The hus- 
band had an inheritance, but it amounted 
to only 18,000 francs. From friends, 
relatives and usurers, in small amounts 
and large, mortgaging his future earn- 
ings for years ahead, he borrowed the 
other 18,000 francs. Thus, they replaced 
the necklace—the lender never 4d°tect- 
ing the substitution. 

Paid Penalty 

During the next ten years the Loisels 
paid the penalty for the wife’s unhappy 
fling in borrowed plumaee. The 18,009 
francs must be refunded, with interest. 
They discharged their maid, moved to a 
garret, and gave up all social activities 
Capitulating to habitual drudgery, the 
wife gradually degenerated into a coarse 
handed, thick ankled, ill-clad slattern— 
such a slattern, in fact, that when she 
next saw her friend, nearly a decade 
later, she hesitated to speak to her. 

She finally mustered up courage to 
accost her, however; and then, when her 
friend exclaimed at her appearance, she 
could not help pouring out the story, 
winding up: “So, you sce, it’s really all 
your fault!” It was only then, after ten 
years of travail and sacrifice, after life 
had completely embittered her, that she 
learned that the necklace she had bor- 
rowed was paste! 


Fourteen-Year Agony of a Bank Cashier 

It’s a far cry from De Maupassant 
and Paris to Mr. Hill and the environs 
of New York. Hill didn’t lose a neck- 
lace, but, like Madame Loisel, he spent 
fourteen years of mental agony and fu- 
tile sacrifice attempting to redeem a rela- 
tively unimportant mistake. She, how- 
ever, found herself at the end of her 
trials the real owner of a diamond neck- 
lace; he found himself, in prison, the 
author of a catastronhe. 

Hill was the cashier of one of those 
small banks which, before the recent 
growth of branch banking in New York 
City, dotted its lesser boroughs. Its to- 
tal resources, including deposits, just 
crossed the million dollar mark; and as 
a million dollar bank is rather small 
pumpkins in metropolitan territory, it 
was what bank bond underwriters term 
a one man institution. Hill was that one 
man, running the bank with the aid of 
several clerks—the president and other 
officers playing purely honorary roles. 

Picked the Wrong Friends 

On one of his very occasional forays 
into the night life of New York—for 
Mr. Hill was a quiet, sober and abstemi- 
ous man—a friend introduced him to two 
most congenial individuals, who insisted 
upon making room at their ringside table. 
They laughed uproariously at Mr. Hill’s 
rather ancient jokes; they hung eagerly 
on his slightest word; they assured each 
other, in quite audible asides, that “he 
was a royal good fellow.” 

Hill glowed under the mellowing in- 
fluence of the wine they bought; even 
more under their adulation. It was flat- 
tering that these obviously prosperous 
men—they were, it seemed, proprietors 
of a large wholesale millinery house— 
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should so conspicuously single out the 
rather humdrum and unimportant official 
of a rather unimportant bank. Yet as he 
listened to little conversational interludes 
between them, fragmentary snatches 
caught here and there above the blaring 
notes of saxophones—all eloquent of 
huge orders and steadily mounting prof- 
its—he thought of his own insignificant 
thirty-five hundred a year and sighed. 


Why Acquaintance Was Made 


His new friends, however, were not 
content with mere lip service. Little 
by little they learned his story—the small 
salary, the littke bank which he ran 
with the assistance of two clerks and a 
messenger, and the insignificant future 
to which it all led. They were aghast. 
A man like Hill, who in a more active, 
more virile sphere might have attained 
a great success. They’d see about it! 

They did. To shorten the story, two 
more meetings, a visit to a large and 
hectic loft in the West Side millinery 
district, and Hill had exchanged the 
$4,000 which he had accumulated over 
the years for a one-tenth interest in the 
Alpha Millinery Co., Inc. The one-tenth 
interest, of course, was a stroke of gen- 
ius. Had his new friends offered him a 
99 44/100 ownership for his $4,000, they 
still would have been no less guilty of 
grand larceny. But that comes later. 

Nothing was more natural than that 
the Alpha Millinery Co, should imme- 
diately make Hill’s bank one of its de- 
positories. True, it was inconveniently 
situated in another borough, but banking 
business can be done by mail; and was 
not Hill now one of the concern? It 
made no difference to the company, and 
it was a new account for the bank. So 
Hill reflected as he proudly entered the 
initial deposit of $4,000—his $4,000—upon 
the bank’s books. 


Overdrafts 


In the beginning, the account was not 
very active: a small withdrawal here, a 
small deposit there. But after several 
weeks, .there came a check which over- 
drew the account by over a thousand 
dollars. Hill telephone his associates. 
It was all right, they assured him; pay 
the check; a deposit was in the mail. 
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This was the buying season; demands for 
cash were heavy; it was mercly a sea- 
sonal condition. Sure enough, the prom- 
ised deposit arrived in the morning mail. 
A few days passed, and in came an- 
other overdraft—this one for nearly 
double the previous amount. The story 
was repeated; the situation was purely 
seasonal, he was assured; and again the 
promised deposit arrived in the morn- 
ing. Then, one morning, after numerous 
overdrafts, steadily increasing,in amount, 
had been made good, Hill needed some 
$4,000 from the Alpha Millinery Co. to 
balance the account, and that day there 
was no deposit in the mail. ; 
Let us draw a veil over the ensuing 
picture. The frightened Hill coaxed and 
pleaded that the overdraft be made good. 
After several weeks, he began to threat- 
en; and then his associates laughed at 
him. Was it a crime to overdraw an 
account, when the bank paid the over- 
draft? And who had made that pay- 
ment? Not they, but Hill. It was then 
that Hill began to realize that he had 
been duped, and that not only his $4,000 


but also the bank’s $4,000 were gone 
beyond recall. 
Goes Into Market 
A timorous, highly regimented soul 
at best, Hill hesitated to disclose the 


loss to his board or to his more or less 
inactive superiors. Had he still possess: d 
the $4,000 he himself had invested, he 
would gladly have used it to repair the 
deficit and avoid the confession of his 
fault. Then the thought came to him: 
why confess? Daily he came in contact 
with apparently good inside “market” 
tips. He had never followed the market 
before. But he had only to use some 
of the bank’s money, make one swift, 
successful flyer, and the thing was done. 

“Facilis Descensus Averno,” sang Vir- 
cil. How many a claim file would para- 
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phrase it “Facilis descensus Wall Street” 
Mr. Hill’s first flyer proved to be ; 
diver, Struggling to cover, he foun) 
himself short, not $4,000 but $1009 
Sometimes he would gain a little, some. 
times lose. But the general market tren( 
was downwards; and soon the misappli- 
cation rose to $15,000, to $20,000, to $25- 
000. Now, desperate to repair the dan- 
age, he was forced into the more specy- 
lative “wildcat” stocks, those dizzy per 
formers whose unpredictable gyrations 
might make or lose a fortune over ; 
day’s turn. 
Trying to Cover Up 

Now began also a period of trayail 
and mental agony beyond any suffered 
by De Maupassant’s Madame Loisel. It 
was comparatively easy in the beginning 
for Hill to conceal his misuse of the 
bank’s funds. But as his losses grew 
detection became imminent. So he turned 
to the only method by which misappro- 
priations may be hidden over an extended 
period—the maintenance of a double set 
of books. 

He had always acted, in this small in- 
stitution, as sole teller, but at lunch 
time and during his brief vacations, one 
of the two clerks relieved him. Now h 
began to bring his lunch with him and 
eat it in the cage. He took no vacations, 
and the severest cold could not confine 
him to the house. He told us later that 
on occasion he had remained in the cag: 
while dizzy and sick with fever. 

Out of each day’s deposits he woul/ 
abstract a certain amount. In one set of 
books, which we will call the workin 
set, and which consisted of loose leai 
sheets kept in a separate drawer, he 
would record the true amount of each 
deposit, so that he might always know 
the correct status of each account. In 
another, and it was this which was use! 
as the official set, he reflected the de 
posits as reduced by his abstractions 
The working set, of course, he used 
checking all outgoing payments, where 
the official set would have shown a 
overdraft, lest check or draft errone- 
ously returned might invite inquiry. Ané 
—this was the day when pass book 
were balanced only on request and 10! 
by monthly statements—he arrogated t' 
himself the duty of balancing all de 
positors’ pass books. 


Year In and Year Out 


For fourteen years thereafter Hil 
opened the bank and closed it. He 
was there at eight or earlier: he usualy 
remained, balancing his two sets 
books, and working over his brokers 
accounts, until at least the same hoot 
at night. During all that time, he tol 
us, he made only a single error in hot 
oring withdrawals, and there an apolos! 
for his stupidity sent the depositor awa 
satisfied. ‘ 

The clerks who came and went during 
those years had no suspicion of the jug 
gling. They regarded Hill merely 35? 
fussy old fool, who insisted upon pt 
forming duties which a cashier ordiné™ 
ily would delegate. If he wanted to 
a sap, it was all right with them. % 
did the reflected shrinkage in deposit 
arouse doubts in the minds of the ditt’ 
tors. The bank was losing ground, th 
could see, and they were constantly de 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Getting the breaks... fixed 


Every 20 minutes a plate of glass breaks somewhere. Most big ones are 


insured...and The Maryland prides itself on getting them replaced in 


the shortest possible time. 





WELL KNOWN TO MOST READERS is this phrase, which always appears 
at top of Maryland Casualty Company advertisements. In few words it describes 
the company’s business, its reason-for-being. When applied to plate glass insur- 


ance it means... 


“even though your show window be shattered, its value need 


not be lost for long, your budget need not face a sudden blow.”’ For example 


Arriving at the store with a plate cut to 
exact size, the replacement crew begins 
removing the broken glass a job 
made additionally difficult by the heavy 
midtown sidewalk traffic. 


Safe and snug in her new home...and 
a workman tightens up the metal re- 
taining bars. Tension is over. The 
crowd of curious onlookers “‘supervis- 
ing’’ the job, moves on. 





Across the sidewalk, from the specially- 
built truck to the window, is a short 
but perilous journey. These men are 
highly trained .... receive as high as 
$1.65 per hour, $3.30 for overtime. 





A new window, ready for the lettering 
man...only 2 hours and 25 minutes 
after The Maryland was notified. It’s 
service like this—fast, efficient, willing 

that sells Maryland plate glass poli- 
cies throughout the country... keeps 
them sold. 


SOMETIME DURING THE NIGHT, 
a lone automobile speeds down a de- 
serted street, hurls a stone through the 
large glass window of a clothing store. 


Turned end to end on a felt pad, the 
big glass is moved carefully into posi- 
tion. Though delicate enough, a sheet 
this size weighs 360 pounds. Handling 
it is truly a job for experts. 





Covered by a Maryland plate glass pol- 
icy, the store notifies the local Maryland 
agent...who orders a glazier to replace 
the window immediately, Because of 
the agent’s volume of business he can 
demand fast service... get it. 





In she goes — and everybody heaves a 
sigh of genuine relief, for one slight 
mistake out on the sidewalk would 
have meant a $117 piece of glass re- 
duced to salvage. 


A Maryland plate glass insurance policy can be had to cover 
any type of glass...in stores, homes, churches. Special policies 
also are written for glass signs, automobile windows and art 
objects. Their cost is extremely low for the protection they bring. 
Ten thousand Maryland agents throughout the United States, 
Alaska, Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and Hawaii 
know plate glass insurance. A phone call to the one near you 
will bring accurate estimates, sound advice. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY + BALTIMORE 


SILLIMAN EVANS, 
Chairman of the Board 


Epw. J. BOND, JR., 
President 





This advertisement appears in 
FORTUNE, TIME, FORBES and BUSINESS WEEK 


during the month of November. 
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Maryland Casualty Makes 44% 
Reductions in Mortgage Obligations 


During the period from December 31, 
1933, to September 30, 1937, the net mort- 
gage guarantee obligations of the Mary- 
land Casualty were reduced from $32,- 
722,344 to $18,348,640 or nearly 44%, Sil- 
liman Evans, chairman of the board, an- 
nounced to the directors last week. 

During the next few months, Mr. 
Evans said, the company plans further 
to reduce these obligations to about $14,- 
000,000 by payment of taxes, by refinanc- 
ing of certain miscellaneous properties 
and by further reduction of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation loan to the 
various debenture corporations. 

“Tt is especially gratifying,” said Mr. 
Evans, “to note that the R. F. C. loan 
to the debenture corporations has been 
reduced by about 67%—from $12,022,973 
to $3,644,645. 

The situation of the company regard- 
ing specific properties, Mr. Evans added, 
is favorable. As a group. he reported, 
these properties are earning the guar- 


anteed interest requirements for this 
year. 
R. F. C. Loans Liquidated 

Regarding the liquidation of R. F. C. 
loans to the debenture corporations, Mr. 
Evans stated that the properties which 
chiefly constitute the collateral are con- 
stantly being sold and indebtedness to 
the R. F. C, is being reduced according- 
ly. Plans for the year 1938, he stated, 
contemplate a substantial reduction in 
the amount of taxes in arrears. 

“Considering our accomplishment to 
date in reducing the mortgage liability, 
there seems to be sound reason for en- 
couragement in the outlook for still more 
substantial results in the future,’ Mr. 
Evans said. 

“Stould satisfactory realty conditions 
continue, we may at this time estimate 
that the requirements for liquidation of 
the company’s obligation under fully 
guaranteed bonds will be kept within a 
reasonable figure. 

“While our progress was necessarily 
slow during the early stages of our oper- 


ations to reduce these obligations, owing 
to the difficult legal problems encounter- 
ed in taking over the various trusts, the 
greatly improved conditions in the realty 
market during the past year have expe- 
dited our work to a considerable degree.” 





Donegan 


(Continued from Page 38) 
vising ways and means of getting new 
business; but the decline of deposits was 
so gradual and spread over such a long 
period that they became, in a sense, 
acclimated. 
Exposure Finally Comes 

When the explosion finally came, Hill 
had pyramided the original loss of $,- 
000 which he had sought to salvage into 
a grand total of approximately $500,000. 
His working set of papers then showed 
the actual deposits of over a million dol- 
lars: the official set disclosed only about 
half of that liability. The bank, able to 
pay only a little better than fifty cents 
on the dollar, closed its doors; but later 
the directors, in atonement for their 
negligence, collectively made the amount 
good. And poor Hill went to jail for a 
long term. 

As we viewed the case in retrospect, 
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three factors singled it out from 

bank bond loss. In the first me st 
was amazing that any man, even re 
fourteen years of speculation, could ‘eee 
run an original loss of $4,000 up to + 
stupendous total of $500,000. : 
impossible that, through 


The De Maupassant Element 


Secondly, the De Maupassant element 
We refer not alone to the mental tortur 
of those fourteen years or to the tre. 
mendous effort and mental agility re. 
quired for one man _ to maintain thos 
two sets of books. Even more striking 
is the fact that not one dishonest dollar 
of the half million ever found its way 
into Hill’s pockets. Starting stupidly 
but with no intent to defraud, he had 
lived during all that time, while the 
drunken dollars poured out, on his mod- 
est salary of $3,500 a vear, smoking fiye 
cent cigars, practicing all the economie 
he had theretofore observed. Misapply. 
ing on occasion as much as $10,000 ina 
single day, through all the time he maip. 
tained a rigid personal honesty—contri- 
diction though it seems. The catastrophe 
he wrought was a monument, not 
embezzlement, but to folly. 

Finally, this recital of a half million 
dollar loss apparently is founded upon 
one of the surety’s important claim files 
It wasn’t. For Hill was bonded for 
only $5,000—1% of the actual loss—and 
that was all the surety company was 
called upon to pay! Bank bond under. 
writers, and producers, please take no- 
tice! 





CITIES WIN HEALTH AWARDS 





Milwaukee, Dallas, New Haven, Pasa 
dena, Greenwich, Middletown, Balti- 
more and Newark Cited 

Cities having the best health protec- 
tion records for 1936 have been am- 
nounced by the grading committee of 
the eighth Inter-Chamber City Health 
Conservation Contest. For purposes 
of the contest cities are divided into six 
population groups ranging from the larg- 
est to the smallest. Awards are given 
in each of these six population groups 
No attempt is made to compare cities in 
one group with those of another group 
During 1936 a total of 257 cities in 4 
states, Alaska and Hawaii, having 3 
population of some 25 millions, nearly a 
half of the total urban population of 
the country, participated. 

The winners in the several groups are 
Milwaukee, Dallas, New Haven, Conn. 
Pasadena, Cal.; Greenwich, Conn., and 
Middletown, N. Y. Special awards (for 
cities having twice previously won the 
contest and having during the past yeat 
maintained their previous high standards 
of health achievement) are given 10 
Baltimore, Hackensack, N. J.; Newark 
= J.; Palo Alto, Cal., and Schenectady, 

- 2 





Night Traffic Accidents 
Caused by Bad Lighting 


At least 35% of the night fatal acc 
dents, it seems reasonable to believt 
should be prevented by the provision 0 
adequate highway lighting, according 10 
a report on Technological Trends sub- 
mitted to President Roosevelt by, the 
National Resources Committee. Citing 
statistics compiled by the Travelers It 
surance Co. and the National Safel 
Council, the report proves the vital tt 
lationship of visibility to night fatalities 
which in 1935 numbered 21,480 and cot 
prised over 60% of the total day a 
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night traffic deaths, even though only 
one-fifth of the twenty-four-hour trait 
is on the road after dark. The repo 
estimates that a reduction of 47% ® 
night fatalities during the Winte! 
should be expected if sufficient light! 
were supplied. 
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Industrial Changes 
Help To Insurance 


MOST STABILIZED BUSINESS 





Edward C. Stone Shows Seattle Agents 
How Even Depressions Bring Them 
New Opportunities 





In the course of a tour of the com- 
pany’s Far West agencies Edward C. 
Stone, United States general manager 
and attorney, Employers’ Liability, visited 
Seattle October 23 where he talked on 
the depression proof nature of the insur- 
ance business, Excerpts from his re- 
marks follow: | 

‘No other business presents the same 
nucleus for profitable operation, namely, 
renewals. Even in the depths of business 
inactivity alert agents find they are at 
least in a position to write renewal busi- 
ness, The Employers’ Liability is en- 
thusiastic over its proven method of 
developing business under its analysis 
plan, whereby a definite routine is fol- 
lowed for analyzing needs of insureds. 
The systematic analysis is necessary if 
an agent is to render proper service, 
protect his own interests in dealing with 
insureds, and if he is to increase his 
premium volume. The average local 
agent need not fear the big broker in 
competition if he keeps abreast of the 
times and analyzes properly the needs 
of his clients. Even if the insured is 
unable to purchase all the coverages rec- 
ommended, the agent should present his 
recommendations for complete coverage 
in writing to protect himself in event 
of a loss. The rapid development of 
the country from an industrial standpoint 
has given clear proof that the insurance 
business possesses great vitality. 

Changes Benefit Insurance 

“Each new industrial invention has 
opened huge new premium income chan- 
nels which have contributed sound growth 
to insurance. The large industries of 
the country expend substantial sums of 
money to keep pace with industrial 
growth and protect their interests. Every 
change presents perplexing problems to 
industry, but insurance is fortunate in 
being able to adjust its methods to profit 
from it, 

“A business depression not only affects 
established companies and agents in a 
moderate way but it presents great op- 
portunities. The insurance buyer cannot 
afford to absorb uninsured losses; he 
scrutinizes the financial condition of the 
company issuing his policy; he is careful 
in the selection of his agent or broker. 
The quality agent and company enjoy 
greater confidence and prestige in times 
of financial stress. The efficient producer 
will take advantage of these circum- 
stances, 

“The agent who is building his busi- 
ness on a solid foundation will select 
the companies he represents with ex- 
treme care. In doing so he will also 
instill great confidence on the part of 
the insuring public in the institution of 
Insurance,” 





Insurance Post to Hold 
Annual Meeting Tuesday 


The Insurance Post of the American 
€gion will hold its annual meeting next 
tuesday, November 9, at 6 p. m. at the 
Maybelle” Restaurant, 100 Pearl Street, 
New York City. Officers and committee 
heads will make reports and officers for 
the coming year will be elected, Those 
Who were nominated at the last meeting 
are as follows: 


ce ammander, Herman G. 
ommander, Joseph 
vice-commander, 
vice-commander, 


L 


first vice- 
Reynolds Loomis; second 

dward T. Glatzmeyer; third 
red Edward W. Schwarz; adjutant, 
muller: Hacey; finance officer, Charles A. Loh- 
ald ° Sergeants-at-arms, Bruce Brighton, Don- 
ind ollock; welfare office, George J. Foley; 
lace Crevocate, Francis L. Field; historian, Wal- 
rl app; delegates, William R. Ehrmanntraut, 
Nene R Foley, Charles Johnson, Jr., George 
J r Femates, Slagel Halsted, George Horn, 
Carl Poin” William Ledley; chaplain, Rev. 


Treiss; 


joc abtain Herman Ludwig Von Glahn, 

tmerly of the German Imperial Secret 
frvice, will be the guest speaker of 
evening. 


Claim Work of Bureau 
Under New Direction 


FRANK M. PARRISH MANAGER 


Association of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives Will Handle Details as 
Planned Year Ago 


The Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives has assumed direction of the 
claim work formerly carried on by the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters and has appointed Frank 
M. Parrish head of its claim depart- 
ment. This was planned about a year 
ago. 

Mr. Parrish has been special assistant 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States. His resignation from the De- 
partment of Justice is effective Novem- 
ber 15. A career man in the Depart- 
ment, Mr. Parrish has a record of four- 
teen years of service as chief assistant 
to the Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Criminal Division. For 
years he was Acting Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of that division. 

Mr. Parrish has had a broad experi- 
ence in the field of Federal criminal law 
and is regarded as an expert in criminal 
procedure. He assisted the Attorney 
General in the formulation and drafting 
of the so-called Crime Laws of the 


Seventy-third Congress. These laws 
widely extended Federal jurisdiction 
over kidnaping, racketeering and related 
offenses. Mr. Parrish was appointed to 
the Department of Justice from the 
State of Pennsylvania. He is a graduate 
of Allegheny College and has a J. D. 
degree from the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 





SQUARE CLUB DINNER TODAY 


The Insurance Square Club will hold 
its fifteenth anniversary dinner and en- 
tertainment this evening at Robbins Res- 
taurant, 74 Broad Street, New York City. 
Reservations may be made until noon 
through George R. Miller, Central Fire 
Agency, chairman of the committee in 
charge. 





EDWARD LANNING DEAD AT 79 
Edward Lanning, oldest living charter 
member of the New England Insurance 
Exchange, died last Saturday night at 
his home in Boston at the age of 79. 
Born in Trenton, N. J., he went to Bos- 
ton as a boy. During his career he 
served with the Continental Insurance 
Co. and also was formerly a director of 
the Massachusetts Fire & Marine. At 
the time of his death he was a directo 
of the Shawmut Engineering Co. of 
Boston. Surviving Mr, Lanning is his 
widow. 


Phoenix Indemnity 
Capital Increased 


STOCK DIVIDEND OF _— $500,000 





Details Having Been Completed Com- 
pany Will Issue New Statements 
As of September 30 





J. M. Haines, president and board 
chairman Phoenix Indemnity, announces 
that arrangements to increase the com- 
pany’s capital from $600,000 to $1,100,000 
by declaration of a $500,000 stock divi- 
dend have been completed and new con- 
densed statements will be issued as of 
September 30. 

All the domestic companies of the 
Phoenix-London group are now capital- 
ized at or above the million dollar mark. 
The company was examined by the New 
York Department as of December 31, 
1936, and the report placed the policy- 
holders’ surplus at $2,606 £02, re- 
serves including loss expense reserve 
$1,853,586, total liabilities $3.778,333 and 
total admitted assets $6,385,135. The net 
result of increases and decreases in ac- 
counts made by the Department exam- 
iners was an increase of $83,398 in sur- 
plus reported by the company in its an- 
nual statement, 


loss 











| DON’T BE A CATERPILLAR! 














Caterpillar. The etymologists are all at variance as to the origin 
of this word. Can it be, as suggested, compounded of the English 
word cater, to provide provisions, and the French piller, to steal? 
This derivation, at any rate, has the merit of being descriptive; a cater- 


pillar does cater, by stealing from our gardens. 


—“Words, Facts and Phrases,” Edwards. 








Don’t be a caterpillar. Create new business instead of 


Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. 





exchanging renewals. 


Newark, New Jersey 
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On te Production Firing Line 








‘Rise Up and Fight’ E. M. Allen Urges 
In Warning of A. A. System Perils 


Massachusetts Agents Told to Fortify Themselves Against 


Non-Agency Mutual Encroachment and Trend 
Toward Middleman’s Elimination 


E. M. Allen, executive vice-president, 
National Surety Corp., came strongly to 
the defense of the American Agency 
System in his timely address “Is_ the 
Laborer Worthy of His Hire,” delivere: 
before the recent annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Association of Insurance 
Agents in Worcester. A past president 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Mr. Allen has consistently 
championed the agent’s cause since he 
joined the ranks of company executives 
Therefore, his warning of two distinct 
perils facing the American Agency Sys- 
tem carried all the more significance. 

He noted in the first place that many 
of the changes proposed in the general 
business picture contemplate a short cut 
to the consumer by the elimination of 
the middleman or what has been desig- 
nated recently as the “distribution cost” 
of doing business. Although the local 
agent represents to a large degree the 
distribution cost of the insurance busi- 
ness he is not in Mr. Allen’s opinion a 
middleman in the usual sense as “he 
provides in actual practice a necessary 


! 


service to his customers in handling 
their various insurance requirements.” 
The speaker emphasized that any at- 


tempt to eliminate or to restrict the ac- 
tivities of the middleman, the local agent, 
will throw out of gear the entire machin- 
ery of operating under the American 
stock company-agency plan. Further- 
more, he pictured the demoralizing effect 
on the public if all local agents of this 
country were to be put out of business 
at one fell swoop. 


Non-Agency Mutual Encroachment 

The second peril to which Mr. Allen 
pointed, also part of the general move 
to minimize distribution cost, is the en- 
croachment of non-agency mutuals. Dis- 
cussing it he said. “Under the old assess- 
ment plan of mutualization the effect on 
agency business was not serious. Many 
of the little group mutuals have *passed 
out of existence, but during the past few 
years the larger mutuals have departed 
from the old plan, and with adequate 
capital and surplus are approaching your 
customers directly, offering coverage at 
a premium less—in most instances—the 
amount of the agent’s commission. This 





\LLEN 


E. M. 


is a direct attack against the American 
Agency System and if expanded through 
the cooperation of Insurance Depart- 
ments or the further strengthening and 
enlarging of these mutual organizations 
will seriously menace the future of your 
business. 

“Aoain we face the question—Is the 
laborer worthy of his hire? Direct sell- 
ing methods are not new in this country. 
Chain stores, mail order houses, and fac- 
tory to consumer plans have been in 
existence for years, The retail clothing 
merchant provides a convenient means 
of distributing the products of the fac- 
tory to the consumer. The direct sales 
method may work equally well in some 
instances, but certainly not in all. The 
local agent, however, with the constant 
demand on him of looking after the daily 
details of a complicated business, watch- 
ing the interests both of his customers 
and his companies, cannot be classed as 
a routine distributor.” 

Study Ins. Premium Dollar 

Referring to the recent pamphlet “The 
American Agency System” written by 
Vincent Cullen, president of the Nation- 
2] Surety Corp., Mr. Allen called atten- 
tion to the outstanding thought ex- 


pressed therein—the factors entering in- 
to the makeup of the insurance premium 
dollar. His recommendation was _ that 
companies and their agents should con- 
fer and cooperate in every way to pre- 
serve that dollar on a business-like and 
safe basis. 

The speaker also paid his respects to 
so-called economic rainbow chasers who, 
“searching for their pot of gold are liable 
to wind up with a mess of pottage of 
doubtful nourishment to taxpayers.” He 
said they are found today in every open 
spot and in every local governing body, 
“thinking up and grinding out weird and 
unusual taxes affecting our business— 
extra premium taxes, excessive license 
taxes, compensatory taxes and what not, 
all nicking extra pennics out of a premi 
um dollar that cannot expand fast 
enough to keep up with the demands.” 
Mr. Allen said further: 

“In one small Georgia community our 
own company had to pay a license tax of 
$150, plus a city premium tax, for an 
agent whose total production in 1936 
was less than $250. Such situations, of 
course, are ridiculous, but they do indi- 
cate what is going on. 

“Without implying specific criticism of 
any one or any situation, it is high timc 
that thoughtful citizens, interested in 
their own welfare and the welfare of 
their communities, should take part in 
all political deliberations affecting busi- 
ness affairs.” 

Mr. Allen urged that the time has now 
come for the patient, long suffering 
agent to rise up in his might and fight 
for his place in the sun, “Maybe some 
of our methods are old fashioned,” he 
said, “but if they are best in the long 
run they should not be disturbed.” He 
pictured the old fashioned agent as hav- 
ing faithfully supplied the insurance 
needs of his community for unnumbered 
generations and not until “distribution 
cost” became a by-word of officialdom 


was any hand raised against him. His 
closing thought, delivered with all the 
earnestness he possessed, was as _ fol- 


lows: 

“In many sections of the country eco- 
nomic rainbow chasers, not yet dry be- 
hind the ears, today are sapping the 
strength, the virility, and the very life- 
blood of a nation made great and power- 
ful by the patient, slow, but constructive 
efforts of an old fashioned, God-fearing 
race of plain people. The in-breeding of 
too refined culture produces stagnation. 
Let us not permit that condition to ob- 
tain in our business.” 





AHEAD FOR FIRST 9 MOS. 
Gross premiums of the Maryland Casu- 
alty for the first nine months of 1937 
totaled $22,826,000, an increase of $1,340,- 
000 over the volume of $21,486,000 for the 





Michigan Preparing 
For New O. D. Lay 

INTEREST UNUSUALLY KEEN 

Limitations Put ‘oo Compenniiil For 


Silicosis; 31 Specific Diseases Coy. 
ered; Act Effective Oct. 29 





The Michigan Department of Labo; 
and Industry has prepared forms anj 
other details preliminary to handling oe. 
cupational disease claims under the [97 
amendments to the workmen’s compen. 
sation law effective October 29, At, 
conference held in Detroit October 2]-y 
attended by 350 persons, several of th 
speakers discounted ‘criticisms of th 
Michigan law as regards its failure t) 
provide for a permanent medical boar 
by citing experience in other states jp. 
dicating that little difficulty arose as t 
establishment of the presence of an ov. 
cupational disease, but the issues in cop. 
troversy were generally pertaining to the 
causal relationship and the liability of ; 
given employer. The Michigan a 
places administration under the Depart 
ment of Labor and Industry and permits 
the selection of a temporary medic 
board whenever necessary if a contro. 
versy arises as to diagnosis. There ap. 
peared to be more sentiment for an all- 
inclusive act than for a_ schedule ac 
such as Michigan’s among the admin- 
istrators from other states. 

It was estimated that addition of oc 
cupational diseases would increase the 
number and cost of awards by from 6to 
9%, judging by experience of other 
states. The Michigan act schedule 
thirty-one specific classifications of dis 
eases and ailments for which compens- 
tion is provided. Silicosis, under term 
of the act, is compensated only when it 
occurs in the mining industry and awards 
are limited to $3,000, but pneumoconiosis 
is included in the list of compensable 
diseases and it it anticipated that most 
of the claims based on dust disease in 
other industries will be brought under 
this classification. 


A. E. BOLES JOINS GENERAL 

Alan E. Boles has joined the General 
Reinsurance at New York. For the last 
six years he has been with the Travelers 
at Hartford and at Worcester, Mass. His 
father, Edgar H. Boles, is president of 
the General Re. 








corresponding period of 1936, Silliman 
Evans, chairman of the board, announced 
at the quarterly meeting of directors. 

The total net premiums for the period 
were $21,197,000, as compared to $19; 
470,000 for the first nine months of las 
year, an increase of $1,727,000. 
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SEABOARD SURETY CO. 


FIDELITY anD SURETY BONDS-CAPITAL $1 ,000 ,000 


Cc. W. FRENCH, PRESIDENT 
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